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The Avalon Hill Philosophy - Part 1 



COVER STORY: 

Stalingrad - Refought 
25 Years Later 

Twenty-five years ago this month the 
eastern front campaign, which began 
in early Bummer of 1941, entered its 
first bitter winter of fighting. More 
than any other major campaign in his- 
tory, weather played a most deciding 
factor... as is the case in Stalingrad 
games being refought by the 6988th 
Security Squadron "Wargames Team. 

Members of the 6988th shown an our 
cover are airmen Gene Smethers, Scott 
Ber9chig and Christopher R. Wagner, 
all stationed somewhere in the far east. 
This scene typifies what Avalon Hill has 
come to suspect. .. that Stalingrad is 
the "sleeper" among the battle game 
line and that it is probably the most 
often played of all the games. Proof 
positive is in the fact that this office 
receives many more articles concern- 
ing Stalingrad than for any other game. 
The reason lor this is not altogether 
clear hut we suspect that interest is 
high because of the tremendous chal- 
lenge the game poses for the German 
side. 

While many wargamers are gaming 
it up over a Stalingrad contest, the 
6988th is unique in that they have more 
than one game going simultaneously, . . 
4 to he exact, all against the Indiana 
University "Irregulars." S/Sgt. Wag- 
ner's team is also unique in the fact 
that they have received official sanction 
as an air force wargames team and is 
the only group sponsored by a military 
organization. 

S/Sgt. Wagner states that, "the group 
was formed specifically to engage col- 
lege and military teams in multiple 
(Continued on Page 3) 



As a game fanatic once stated, "If 
you don't have time for girls, Avalon 
Hill games supply that imaginative and 
creative diversiona) substitute for those 
who are above that sort of thing any- 
way. " The truth is, Avalon Hill games 
take up so many of your free moments 
that you don't have time for girls. 

Whichever way you put it, the fact 
remains that there is a group of hard- 
core game fanatics across the country 
who feel the need for literate upgrading 
in their pursuit of challenging recrea- 
tion. Once fragmentary, these groups 
of game fanatics now feel a common 
bond. The "General" is the embodi- 
ment of that bond as any fool can see. 
President Smith saw this right away. . . 
and when he finally got around to read- 
ing an issue of the "General" he noticed 
that most of the articles were written 
by the subscribers themselves. 

"Ho boy, " he chortled, "this means 
you didn't have to hire too many writers 
and editors for our magazine enter- 
prise. " 

"Why should we?", we responded. 
'After all we only design 'em - it's the 
fellows out in game land that really play 
them to the nth degree. So why not 
provide them with a literary market 
place where they can exchange their 
ideas and views. And what's more, 
we've been able to foster new friend- 
ships, new clubs, new wargame organi- 
sations through the opponents' wanted 
section which, here again, the sub- 
scribers write themselves, ,. kind-of- 
like a lonely hearts publication, eh 
boss?" 

"Sounds great, " replied the presi- 
dent, "You ought to be making a mint 
on this magazine, " 

"Well, uh. . .not exactly, chief. Get- 
ting it off the ground has been somewhat 
costly. It needs some sort of hero- 
figure to juice it up a bit. Say, how's 
about letting us put your picture on next 
month's cover?" 

"I'd rather not, " Smith stated mod- 
estly. "I feel it incumbant upon my 
position as guiding force behind the 
destiny of war gaming to remain as in- 
significantly humble as possible - you 
know, the Abe Lincoln bit. Of course, 
if you want to snap a few shots of me at 
the game table on board my yacht, . . " 

"AW come on now, preaz, you don't 
even have a yacht. " 

"Actually, gentlemen, 1 don't even 
have a game table - not since Earl 
Sparling destroyed it in wrath after 
rolling 5 consecutive 6' s at 2 to 1 odds, " 
mused Smith. 

"That's alright, sir, we have several 
game tables set up down at our plant 
and you're welcome to drop in anytime 



you feel you have something, however 
inane, to contribute to the enhancement 
of the art of wargaming, " we answered 
as we ended the conversation on this 
facetious note. (We're lucky it didn't 
end our employment. ) 

In general, president Smith agreed 
with our philosophy urging that we carry 
it a bit further. He suggested that we 
reward subscribers who send in articles 
of an outstandingly creative and articu- 
late nature. Taking this lead, we have 
decided to incorporate an award system. 

You'll Actually Get Paid 

Well, nut exactly. But we will offer 
free full-year subscriptions to authors 
whose articles receive "best-in-their- 
class" votes at the end of 1967. All 
subscribers are eligible. There are 
no entry blanks to submit - you auto- 
matically enter every time you submit 
an article. Articles should not exceed 
700 words, preferably around 500 words. 
They should be typewritten and double- 
spaced on white paper. Diagrams that 
accompany such articles are welcome 
but they must be drawn in black ink 
ready far reproduction in offset print- 
ing. Acknowledgments of acceptance or 
rejection cannot be made. 

Articles that appear in the March 
through December issues will be voted 
upon by both our editorial stall and you 
the subscriber. Awards will be made 
for "best-in-their-class" for each 
Avalon Hill game and for articles of a 
general nature. Your chances of winning 
are greater if you submit articles deal- 
ing with topics not previously di scussed, 
or on games about which relatively little 
has been written previously. You'll be 
wise to submit articles dealing with new 
ideas and innovations. Play-by-mail 
systems of a unique nature, simultane- 
ous play, hidden movement, are just 
some of the topics you might want to 
concentrate your inventive talents on. 
Many award categories will be develop- 
ed, depending on how magnanimous we 
might feel by award time next year. 

Take pen in hand fellows and send 
all material to: The Avalon Hill Gen- 
eral, 4517 Harford Road, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21214. 

The True Worth 

of Stalingrad 

By J. K. Norris 

Since the first issue of the General 
appeared, I think it is fair to say that 
Stalingrad has had more than its share 
of space. This is no doubt due to the 
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fact that although bigger and more 
complicated games have appeared, 
Stalingrad is still the best, combining 
as it does, both the qualities necessary 
for 'beginners' with the Strategical 
and Tactical problems for the 'expert'. 
It is only those 'in-between' who regret 
its so called lack of play-balance. 
Articles appearing in the General can 
be divided into two types. First, those 
that give you the perfect Soviet dis- 
positions for defense, or the perfect 
German plan for 'Barbarossa'. Second, 
those that try to introduce a change in 
the game rules. Dealing with the form- 
er, it is enough to say that il just ca.n't 
be done. Aa for the latter, it is worth 
bearing in mind that Avalon Hill has 
made official changes less frequently 
than in any other game. No doubt we 
all have our own ideas on the game, 
but if you are one of the lucky ones who 
are just beginning to appreciate the 
true worth o{ this particular game, the 
following thoughts may be of interest. 

1. Space and time are the Russian 
Allies, while railways are the Allies 
of the Germans. 

2. Every German unit killed is a 
Russian Victory, but neither side can 
risk an 'exchange', except when it 
means your opponent is losing twice 
as much as you are. 

3. The Russians should never 
counter-attack if their victorious units 
are subsequently in exposed positions. 

4. Never - hut never - leave an 
exposed unit, or units, within two 
squares of a city you are trying to hold. 

5. If the Russians have six 5-7-4 
units holding a six square river line, 
adding a 4-6-4 unit might increase the 
number of defense factors, but it 
weakens, not strengthens the line. 

6. The German Commander might 
remember that after the fourth move, 
those annoying little Russian Armoured 
units cannot keep appearing from all 
over the place if the Germans don't 
keep killing them. 

7. In June 1941, the immediate ob- 
jective of the German Army Group 
Centre was not Moscow, it was Smolensk, 
Of course, Hitler didn't know how to 

play War Games - but still J. K. 

Norris. 



Stalingrad - Bef ought 

(Continued from Page 2) 

commander or multiple game tourna- 
ment play and cannot accept challenges 
from individuals. Progress of the game s 
is displayed in the operations area for 
the information of the squadron mem- 
ber s at large. M 

Of course, the 6988th play other 
games as members of another organisa- 



tion, the rapidly growing Avalon Hill 
Intercontinental Kriegspiel Society, 
sponsored by Henry Bodenstedt, P.O. 
Box 116, Adelphia, New Jersey. As 
such, they engage Duke and other groups 
in other games involving Blitzkrieg. 
Their immediate interest centers on 
Stalingrad, however, so much so they 
have expanded the Avalon Hill version 
to include over 1800 counters repre- 
senting all army and air force units to 
appear on the eastern front through 
November 1944. Units are of brigade 
and division size. Air power, amphib- 
ious invasions, engineer units (for con- 
verting, repairing, or building rail lines 
and fortifications), and miscellaneous 
Italians, Hungarians, Rumanians, Slo- 
vaks, Finns, and Croats are included. 
They even have the Finnish Air Force, 
This game is played by at least six 
people on a 4 x 5 foot mapboard. 

However, the 6988th always return 
to the regular game and the great chal- 
lenge imposed by the weather elements 
that restricts German advance to the 
point where it is actually the deciding 
force between combatants of equal 
ability. 

The consensus of opinion has always 
been that the Russian player has itmade. 
This is more true in play-by-mail games 
where players may take as much time 
as they want to reflect over a move. 
Mistakes by the Russians can prove 
more costly than those made by the 
Germans, Thus in face-to-face games, 
especially in those where time limits 
are placed, the German player need 
only to detect one small hole in a Rus- 
sian line to completely reverse the tide 
of battle. In the P-B-M games, these 
"small holes" are less likely to be made. 

Members of our research team found 
this to be true in a test game played 
against Ken Norris, Caithness, Scotland, 
where Avalon Hill is attempting to test 
the ramifications of the "automatic 
victory" rule. At first thought it was 
felt that the German player wouldbreeze 
to victory. However, clever placement 
of Russian troops in defensive alignment 
by theastute Mr. Norris absolutely pre- 
cluded any particular advantage in the 
use of the automatic victory rule. This 
rule, found in most later-published 
games, provides the benefit of allowing 
the attacker to move clear on through 
the zone of control of Units that are al- 
ready under attack. But in the case of 
the test game, the Russian Units were 
so placed that attacking General Units 
could not advance any further than they 
wouldhave under normal circumstances. 

While a one- game teat is not con- 
clusive, and we might add that there 
have been flaws in the play of Avalon 
Hill, we conclude that the automatic 
victory rule would aid the German play- 
er only when the Russians are some- 



what short-handed in Units and pushed 
back beyond the Dnepre where they must 
defend on a much broader line. Unfor- 
tunately, it takes at least one winter of 
fighting to reach this point and by this 
time it is usually too late. 

After an objective appraisal of this 
test game, we find that the employment 
of the automatic victory rule certainly 
will help the German player as it will 
provide additional things for the Rus- 
sian player to worry about. But it will 
not hurthim to the extent where balance 
of play is thrown in favor of the German 
player. The problem still harkens back 
to that nasty oldRussian winter of 1942. 
Now if we could inject a rule that would 
eliminate weather. , . 

Oh well, Hitler couldn't eliminate 
it. That's why he lost, 

Blitzkg- Nuclear Attacks 

bv Fred Kruger 

At the present time there has been 
little written on the employment of 
nuclear weapons. 

In Blitzkrieg the main use of the 
bombing is the destruction of troops. 
The secondary purpose is the cutting of 
communications: replacements and 
supplies. Often, both objectives can 
be achieved simultaneously. For in- 
stance, Blue is bringing up reinforce- 
ments through Yellow. Red bombs a 
mixed Arty. , Inf. group, in all prob- 
ability paralyzing units on that square 
and blocking the units behind them, 
forcing them on a three BTA detour. 

Sometimes one must bomb a square 
that does not have any unit3 on it. This 
is done two turns in a row on the same 
square with the purpose of interdicting 
supplies. (69% prob. of no unite being 
able to go through the square for two 
turns) to use a specific example, con- 
sider this situation. Red has concen- 
trated his offensive in GTeen, west of 
Lake Pinsky. He has taken cities 
BB31, and EE34. He has a defensive 
line stretched across the cities in Black 
Blue's major effort has been through 
Brown, penetrating to city UU37. Red 
is in grave danger of being entirely out- 
flanked, and can only get a few units in- 
between her homeland and Blue. (Red 
had not reduced White), The key to the 
whole situation is to get Blue back be- 
hind the Zocchi. How? Simple; cut 
her supplies. Nuclear bomb city EE25 
two turns in a row. Following the first 
bombing Blue must withdraw all but 36 
factors west of north-south column OO. 
A SAC attack could drop this even low- 
er. A nuclear attack is particularly 
adapted to reduction of cities for it does 
not require a soak off, and therefore 
destroys troops, aircraft, and supply 
simultaneously. Fred Kruger, 342 

Canterbury Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15238. 
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An Amazing 

Stalingrad Tactic 

by Richard A. Shagxin 
Seven attacks at one to three sounds 
like an invitation to disaster to most 
A-H wargamere, but I would like to show 
you a situational! the second turn where 
they will break the Bug andDnestr river 
lines and surround four Russian units 
to boot. The situation; German half of 
the second turn, Russian placement as 
follows: 

R18 24 inf DD15 8.9 inf 

S18 28 inf GG12 4 cav 

S20 27,35 inf HH12 10 inf 
V19 36,37 inf JJ12 z , n i ni 

X17 2 arm JJ]5 j.^ J3 inf 

AA15 3 inf LL15 16 inf 

BB15 4, 5 inf LT17 14 inf 

Finland; all others except 7, l& arm fit 
42,64 inf which were killed on turn one. 

German Attack: 

2 armor at 7 to 1 

3 inf at 3 to 1 
4, 5 inf at 1 to b 

8 inf at one to three 



(R2&11 inf from EE15} 
9 inf at one to three (2 inf from EE15) 
4 cav at one to three 

[R3 and 1 inf from FF13) 
2 inf at one to three 

(R4 and R5 inf from JJ13) 

1 1 inf at one to three (4 inf from JJ13) 

12 inf at one to three 

(RU and 30 inf from JJ14) 

13 inf at one to three (26 inf from JJI4) 

16 inf at 6 to 1 



IMPORTANT: Place three units on the 
following squares: DD13, EE12, LL12, 
LL13. Also place at least one strong 
unit on KK13 and EE13. Now roll your 
one to threes! Four times out of six 
(or seven out of ten if you are playing 
by mail) your units must retreat. But 
where? BEHIND THE RUSSIAN LINE I 
You have committed 34 factors to the 

3 to 1 gambit. Your mathematical ex- 
pectation is that you will lose 2/6ths or 
11.3 factors. That you will expect to 
have 5 of these 7 attacks work on the 
average means that you will have about 
22 factors beyond the Prut, Bug and 
Dnestr Rivers in a continuous line! The 

4 cav, 10 inf. 2 inf, and II inf are sur- 
rounded, cut off from supply, and will 
have to be very lucky to fight their way 
back to the main line. There is one 
chance in 2, 187 that all seven attacks 
will fail. I like those odds. This set 
up is slightly modified from a play-by- 
mail game between Tom Eller and my- 
self- -But this is his actual defense and 



a very strong one if it is for any other 
type of attack. 

Comments to: Richard A. Shagrin, 
Room 3 56, Haggett Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 98105. 

A Strategic Defense 

by Edwin Mohrmann 



The General has had many articles 
on defense, but few contributors bother 
with what is perhaps the beat compro- 
mise between static and fluid defense 
ever developed. It is simple and the 
strategy of it is easily understood yet 
offers a good many chances far vari- 
gated tactics to he employed as needed 
to deal with the ever changing situations 
and strategies of one's opponents. 

The difference in this and other de- 
fenses is that the Defender does not 
need to deploy his units statically to 
wait weeks and weeks for eventual at- 
tack, nor does he need deploy them 
close to enemy units and sources of 
reinforcement to seek a decisive en- 
gagement in terrain perhaps unfavor- 
able to him. Also, the continual with- 
drawal of Defender's units from one 
goad defensive line to another forces 
the attacker to keep shifting his units 
into new assault positions and thus 
costs him valuable time. 

The tactics of successful withdrawal 
are simple. Since the major objectives 
are to conserve the greatest amount of 
material and time passible while losing 
only such space as is unavoidable, de- 
fensive positions, which must be the 
strongest possible, should be maintain- 
ed until the last moment. Then, the 
whole line should be withdrawn to new 
positions) for if Defender waits, he 
may be drawn into isolated actions that 
could lead to a general engagement and 
probably piecemeal defeat. He should 
certainly not leave any units for delay- 
ing actions or rearguard fights, since 
this would be contrary to the objective 
of the whole defense, 

Sometimes, a daring commander 
will order a local withdrawal to lure 
the enemy into a salient position or to 
make him commit his reserves to ex- 
ploit what could be a break-through. 
Hopefully, the defender then crushes 
this assault from the flanks. Because 
this tactic is very dangerous and should 
be used only when Defender's reserves 
can adequately close a gap three times 
the sise of the one he creates, it is used 
very rarely, I mention it here because 
it is just the sort of thing to use when 
une needs more than a diversion, but 
less than a general attack on a wide 
front. 

Further, Defender should always 
withdraw to good terrain, such as river 
lines or mountains, but he should try 
to move in such manner that he does 
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not penalize himself and allow enemy 
units to close (by moving units into 
mountains on the first square of their 
movement, etc.) Failing that, he should 
endeavor to retreat into cities, but for- 
tresses are bad, because one is tempt- 
ed to sit in them and sneer at the attack- 
er, while being isolated and effectively 
neutralized. Also, Defender should 
maneuver his units so that no flanks 
are left exposed. That units in line 
give mutual support to each other's 
flanks is of utmost importance. The 
heavy armor and the infantry units 
should be withdrawn first, while any 
mobile light armor available is used as 
a screenand makes what counter-attacks 
seem profitable. Defender should by no 
means attack with these light armor 
units unless by so doing he gains a very 
great advantage, or must forestall an 
otherwise fatal attack. 

We shall now assume that Opponent's 
lines of communication are badly ex- 
tended and that he is somewhat demoral- 
ized by the fact that his attempted at- 
tacks have been frustrated by your slip- 
ping away. At this point, Defender 
should start positioning his reservers 
at theultimate defense line for counter- 
attack and must have enough room in 
his rear to maneuver without bunching 
his line. Ideally, the withdrawing unite 
should assume a firm defensive posture 
just before the reserves counter-attack 
against the advancing enemy. The main 
force may then either stand firm on its 
line, or attack whenever the opportunity 
offers itself at favorable odds and under 
favorable conditions. By favorable odds 
we mean at least 3-1 (if one rounds off 
in favor of Attacker; 2-1 if in favor of 
Defender), not counting intentional sac- 
rifices, and by favorable conditions we 
mean attacking in such manner that the 
terminal position of the attacking units 
is complimentary to the defense as a 
whole . 

Finally, it is imperative that Defend- 
er maintains the reserve force neces- 
sary to counter-attack immediately 
after his main force reaches its final 
defensive line. It not only gives the 
main force time to "sort itself out," 
hut, skillfully handled, can bring about 
the successful conclusion of the cam- 
paign. Further, they must endeavor to 
disrupt the enemy's alignment as much 
as possible in order to facilitate the 
eventual attack of the main body. 

In conclusion, I mightadd that 1 play- 
ed this defense against a much more 
experienced player who had lost at D- 
DAY only once in four years. My Panzer 
units met him just off the beaches of 
Normandy, and withdrew all the way 
back to the Seigfreid line and the moun- 
tains just West of Nancy and Metz, 
hampering his movements all the way 
and gathering infantry and other units 
up as it went. It proved so successful 
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that he surrendered in the thirty- sixth 
week when \ had made but live attacks. 
The success was entirely the plans, not 
mine. 

Festung Europa 

Plan Red Revisited 
by Carl F. Knabe II 

"Festung Europa" begins, with this 
issue, a. 4-part series of articles by 
our literary- strategist-at-large, Carl 
F. Knabe II. Mr. Knabe, now a student 
at Indiana University, is most qualified 
to issue advise being well-versed on 
the Avalon Hill principle of wargaming 
almost since the company's inception. 



Inferior force, inferior mobility, 
few good units, time pressure, and an 
enemy super weapon - this is your posi- 
tion as German Commander in Avalon 
Hill's D-DAY! You must prevent ten 
Allied combat units from crossing the 
Rhine-Ijssel Line for four consecutive 
weeks within the fifty week game limit. 
Since when using the current rules the 
German player is at a disadvantage in 
D-DAY, the Wehrmacht player must 
use thought, skill, and planning in order 
to successfully defend France within 
the time limit. 

In this four part series an initial de- 
fense will be presented in order to visu- 
alize the type of thinking the German 
must use to be victorious. The Ger- 
man is guided in his troop placement 
according to the following general strat- 
egy outline. Hie initial goal conceives 
of making the Northeastern Invasion 
Areas impregnable as possible, thus 
forcing the Allied Initial Landing on the 
extreme Western beaches: preferably 
Bay of Biscay or Brittany. The German 
then fights a delaying battle, first on the 
invasion beach and then in central France 
with his defense line based on the Seine 
River. Using the Seine Line is neces- 
sitated by the need for the German to 
retain possession of the inland port of 
Rouen for as long as may be. Without 
Rouen to bring Allied reinforcements 
in through, the German may be able to 
force the Allied player into a Second 
Invasion; thus, the German units de- 
fending the beaches interior to his lines 
may be moved to the main defensive 
line after the Allied Second Invasion. 
In general, the German should try to 
force (or at least pray for) an early 
Allied Second Invasion. The German 
defense should be waged with the maxi- 
mum conservation of force on the Ger- 
man's part. In a battle of attrition the 
German player will run out of first rate 

line units long before the Allied player. 
Time is on the German's side only if he 
keeps an effective army in being on the 
board. Any serious counterattack should 



usually be avoided until after the 16th 
weekbrings the Germanhope of sustain- 
ing one. Non- replaceable Static Infantry 
Divisions shouldnot be needlessly sacri- 
ficed since the German will certainly 
need these units to hold his line together 
later in the game due tn the nature of 
the River complex in D-DAY. 

The overall initial defense the Ger- 
man starts with can be pictured as an 
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arm across the northwestern coast of 
Europe with the shoulder at the Ijssel 
Meer and the fist in the Normandy - 
Brittany - Bay of Biscay area. Accord- 
ingly the bulk af the "first line" troops 
are placed in the western portion of the 
defense with the static units concentrat- 
ed in the eastern portion. South France 
is undefended altogether as the supply 
line rule makes that a worthless invasion 
area. 




The accompanying diagram illust- 
rates the disposition of the German Re- 
serves* which must he placed on the 
red-stajrred squares inside Germany 
and the defense of the North Sea Invasion 
Area. The Panzer andPanzer Grenadier 
units in reserve are dispersed in order 
to not present a target for Allied stra- 



tegic air attacks and are concentrated 
on the northern reserve squares in order 
to support the defense of the North Sea 
and Pas de Calais Invasion Areas. The 
49th SS Panzer Brigade is placed with 
the three SS Panzer Grenadier Divisions 
(the 3rd. 15th, b 25th) in order to pro- 
vide correct "soak-off" in an attack on 
Allied airborne divisions. 




E9 © C2 V H SEA 

{Direct amphibiaui otiuvti agaitut Amjlerdom, 
Kftttrdoitf ard/nr AnJwtrp not pottiblt) 

ARMOR INFANTR* PARACHUTE 
first Turn i t 

Second Turn 2 4 I 

Third Turn on (9 Dictions per Turn thir*afl*r including HQ'j] 

North Sea: this beach is defended 
with a total of twenty-four German units, 
fifteen static infantry divisions, two in- 
fantry divisions, two German "airborne" 
divisions, and five German Headquart- 



Oftend 



ers. Only fourteen German static divi- 
sions are in direct beach defense, all 

the remaining German units are playing 
a para -protection and direct- support 
role. The 243rd Static Infantry Divi- 
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sion is placed on a sea square which 
cannot be attacked directly from the sea 
in order to free a German Headquarter 
unit for para-protection from some 
non-coast square further to the west. 
Beach Squires F13, Gi4, HJ5, and 116 
are each defended with three static 
divisions in order to limit the Allied 
player to, at hest, 1/1 odds in invasion 
attack with the disadvantages exchange 
equivalent to denegation of that beach 
square to the Allied player. Square 116 
is the most important of these squares 
for the German to hang onto with square 
F13 a close second. Square J17 is only 
defended with two static divisions as it 
is the least strategic square of this 
beach with the exception of square H19 
which is undefended altogether by 
"North Sea" units since due to its being 
adjacent to the invasion area boundary 
line that square may be defended by 
German troops stationed in Ostend for 
defense of Pas de Calais. The para- 
protection and direct- support units are 
placed so that no possible Allied air 
drop can affect the "on the beach" odds 
of direct sea invasion. 

Next Issue: STRATEGY AND PAS 
DE CALAIS . Carl F. Knabe II, 219 
South Maple Street, Apt. 007, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 47401. 

Counterattack or Withdraw 

by Stewart Grossman 

There are many tricks to be used in 
AH wargaming, and, to me, the most 
potent and versatile one is the counter- 
attack or withdraw. The use of the 
counterattack or withdraw situation 
can be illustrated very nicely using 
Stalingrad, (mainly the German side) as 
an example. 

Four Uses of Gounterattackor Withdraw 

1. To break a river defense -at- 
tack at the weakest point across the 
river in such a way as to leave your 
powerful armored units adjacent to 
other enemy units across the river. 
The Russians cannot afford to use and 
possibly lose units in a counterattack 
and will have to withdraw from the 
river. 

2. Another way to break a river 
defense - attack an enemy unit on your 
side of the river but from a square of 
the river you are trying to break (at- 
tack the same unit from a non-river 
square, also) in such a way as to leave 
your armored units adjacent to enemy 
units across the river after the battle. 
The Russian player again will be forced 
to withdraw his units. 

3. To get a city - when the enemy 
is piled two or three high, attack the 
unit in the pile with the lowest defense 
factor with most or all of your heavy 



armor and soak off on the other two 
units with one or two of your infantry 
units. Result: you are left adjacent 
to the city with your armored units 
and the Russian must now either with- 
draw from the city or attack you at 
unfavorable odds (in which case you 
will probably get the city anyhow). 

4. Another way to get a city - if 
there are other defenders near the city, 
soak off on the city with infantry and 
attackone or two of the other defenders 
near the city in such a way as to leave 
your armored units adjacent to the city 
after battle. The results are the same 
as in 3. 

Conclusion 



As you can see each of these methods 
involves losing an infantry unit or two 
as a soak off. However, do not worry 
too much about this loss because you 
will probably win just as well without 
the few infantry units that you willlose, 
and you probably would have lost them 
anyhow in the same positions as 3-1 
exchange casualties. These methods 
are naturally effective in breaking de- 
fense positions, etc, etc., in just 
about all other games as well as Stal- 
ingrad. 

Send letters of protest and/or threats 
to: Stewart Grossman, 1100 Academy 
Terrace, Linden, New Jersey 07036, 

Games Survey 

by Jared Johnson 

"Survey! ! ! Everyone please send 
their post cards or letters. List every 
AH game you own and indicate which 
side you believe has the advantage by 
indicating what percentage of games 
you think each side usually wins on the 
average. (Ex. - Midway: Japs - 65%; 
U.S. - 35%. )" 

The above was an Ad run in a past 
issue of the General and due to the num- 
ber of responses, the survey was a 
success. Nearly 100 people sent in 
their opinions, a good sampling of Avalon 
Hill fanatics, enough to result in a fairly 
accurate and meaningful survey. My 
thanks to everyone who participated. 
Special thanks goes out to those clubs 
that got each member to send in their 
opinions, to those people who urged 
their friends to reply, and also to Myron 
Brundage who was kind enough to men- 
tion my Ad in his July, 1966 article. 

For some games such as Afrika 
Korps, Waterloo, and Bismarck, there 
was little agreement on which side as 
the advantage as opinions ranged from 
90%- 10% favor of one side to the exact 
opposite with an even spread in between. 

Several things which affected the 
accuracy of the survey to a minor ex- 
tent were: (1) I neglected to ask people 
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to indicate what version of same games 
they were rating; basic, tournament, 
original, revised, etc, , although many 
people did anyway. (2) Some players 
undoubtedly rated games that they were 
not completely familiar with. (3) A 
few sent in percentages based on their 
own actual experiences and personal 
records; thus; (4) One side in a game 
may have been rated as having the ad- 
vantage due to the fact that the person 
giving the rating was a better player 
than his opponents and always played 
that particular side, or vice-versa. 
Robert Beyma in his letter, indicated: 
"Percentages (are) for games played 
between two equal and competent play- 
ers, " 

The main factor that affects the 
play-balance of any game is the skill of 
both players. As Jeff Pulis put it, 'All 
these (percentages) of course, are 
subject to the skill of both players. " 
With two expert players, the chances 
for a certain side winning may he dif- 
ferent than with two intermediate or 
beginning players. 

One of the most unique remarks on 
play-balance came from E.A. Mohr- 
mann who said, "In addition, I believe 
that the Red has the advantage in most 
AH products, possibly far "Freudian" 
reasons and possibly because in most 
recreations of AH, U. S. or Allied side 
was up the creek. " 

Several other people added some 
interesting remarks to explain their 
percentages. For instance, G. Waldo 
Miller: "These of course, represent 
the ideas of a rampantly aggressive 
general, who can find a loophole in the 
rules, and turn it into a stunning victory 

" And, Scott Duncan: "I think 

that the games are very well balanced. 
Between equal opponents it's often a die 

roll My results above come from 

considering the "BEST" play on all parts 
by BOTH sides. Often (i.e. in a game 
like Guadalcanal), one rule will dras- 
tically change the odds (the "hidden 
movement" of the Japs in Guadalcanal 
gives a big lift to the Jap player). The 
reason that the results seem to favor 
one side when I originally said the games 
were balanced is because of sheer num- 
bers sometimes. In Waterloo, French 
numerical superiority combined with 
desertion rate (a "bomb" of a rule as 
it's stated now) create the lack of bal- 
ance- -the FLAY is balanced (rules 
don't favor one side except for that one 
instance). Red's first move in Tactics 
II allows him to smash into the center 
of Blue's territory on the first move 
and take the capital by force with the 
two central corps, for example (but the 
PLAY is balanced). " 

Following are some of the results of 
the survey. 

AH games from most balanced to 
least balanced: 
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1. 


Blitzkrieg 






z. 


Tactics II 






1. 


Bismarck 






4. 


Afrika Korps 




5. 


D-Day '61 






6. 


Waterloo 






7. 


Chancellor svijte 




H. 


D-Day '65 






9. 


U-Boat 






10. 


Guadalcanal 


(without 


Hidden 


Movement) 






n. 


Bulge 






12. 


Midway 






13. 


Guadalcanal 


(with Hidden 


Move- 


ment) 








14, 


Dispatcher 






IS. 


Civil War 






16. 


Stalingrad 







Noa-war games, except for Dispatch- 
er not included. 

Percentage of people who thought 
each particular side had the advantage 
or thought game was even: 



Afrika Kor 


ps: 


Waterloo: 




Germans 1 


51% 


French: 


52% 


Allies: 


39% 


P-A-A; 


36% 


Even: 


10% 


Even: 


12% 


Bulge: 




Midway: 




Germans 1 


68% 


Japs: 


79% 


U.S. : 


21% 


U.S. i 


1S% 


Even: 


11% 


Even; 


3% 


Tactics 11: 




D-Day '61- 




Red: 


36% 


Germans: 


53% 


Blue: 


14% 


Allies: 


42% 


Even: 


50% 


Even; 


5% 


D-Day '65: 




Bismarck: 




Germans: 


35% 


British: 


43% 


Allies; 


63% 


Germany: 


43% 


Even: 


2% 


Even; 


14% 


Stalingrad: 




U-Boat; 





Sub: 62% 

Destroyer: 14% 
Even: 4% 



Germans: 10% 

Russians; 88% 

Even: 2% 

Blitzkrieg: 

Red: 28% 

Blue: 4 0% 

Even: 32% 



Guadalcanal (Hidden Movement) 
U.S.: 25% 

Japs; 63% 

Even; 12% 



Game 

Afrika Korps: 

Waterloo: 

Bismarck: 

Stalingrad: 

Bulge: 

Midway; 

U-Boat: 

Blitzkrieg; 

Tactics II; 

Verdict II: 



Mean average 
of all opinions 
52% for Allies 
55% for French 
52% for British 
76% for Russians 
61% for Germans 
64% for Japs 
58% for Sub 
50% - 50% 
52% for Red 
59% for Prosecutor 



D-Day '61; 53% for Germans 

D-Day "65: 57% for Allies 

Guadalcanal (HM): 59% for Japs 

Dispatcher; 69% for West 

Comments to: Jared Johnson, 1548 
Rochelle Drive, Chamblee, Georgia, 

Guadalcanal Hidden 

Movement - PBM 

by Lee Trowbridge 

In the Tournament version of Guad- 



alcanal, the decisive factor which gives 
the Jap player a reasonable chance of 
victory is the Hidden Movement ride. 
It would seem that by mail this rule is 
impossible, and given two equally 
matched players, the Jap will be at a 
disadvantage, since he is hoth outnum- 
bered and must do the attacking. Using 
Hidden movement, the Jap can gain 
local superiority temporarily, thus 
giving him a chance to attack success- 
fully. 

As you have no doubt guessed, (and 
if you haven't, don't play with the 
Hidden movement -- you're too bad a 
guesser) a way has been found to do 
this. 

All you need is a hole punch, a stap- 
ler (sealing wax if you prefer) and a 
sheet of paper, preferably graph or 
lined with the lines on each side coin- 
ciding (back to back). Also a very 
honest American commander, which 
may be harder to find. 



cc 


ee 


AA 










« 








» 




i 1 




3 



«nnA« 



AA 



-V: 



pant hi 



ftll.Cc 



r\ 



ire. 



tf 



•a 



The Japanese player first folds the 
paper in half, He then writes the 
letters of the probable area of opera- 
tions (or where he has units, perhaps 
listing some location off in the boon- 
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docks just to fool the U.S. Player) 
during the next turn. (This will often 
be AA to RR, so that there is no need to 
list the whole board). Since he must 
leave about a half inch column for each 
letter, there will have to be several 
groups, such as AA to HH, II to PP, 
etc. AA to HH are written across the 
top of side one (the inside) right to left , 
over one of the folded halves (the other 
half is just to cover up -- it is not 
written on), and then on the other side, 
left to right , so that if a pin were stuck 
in a particular column, it would come 
out the same column on the other side. 
The Jap then writes the number coordi- 
nates down the page, leaving at least 
a half inch for each number. In this 
case they would be 19 to 30, The Jap 
should now have a piece of paper folded 
in half, with both sides of one half 
filled with squares that match, thru the 
paper. 

The Jap now lists the positions of 
all Hidden units. He does this on the 
inside grid in the following manner. 
First, he put an X in the upper right 
corner of any "square" he haB units in, 
and then a - (dash) in the squares he 
has units adjacent to (with a zone of 
control extending into that square, of 
course) on which he would like any 
American unit to stop on and attack. 
Then, in the rest of the square he lists 
the exact units. On a separate sheet of 
paper, he should list any artillery that 
he would like to pop out of the wilder- 
ness if an attack comes in that area. 
Both should then be stapled shut and 
sent to the American, along with the 
rest of the move. 

The American now begins his move. 
For each square he moves to, he 
punches out the upper left corner of the 
square he is moving to. If an X appears 
on the little round thing he just punched 
out, then back up one. If a dash appears 
then stop. Once the movement portion 
of his turn is over, he then punches out 
the corner of all squares adjacent to 
his units. For all squares that had an 
X or a dash, he can either cut them out 
with a razor blade, or if he feels honest 
enough not to remember positions he 
hasn't found, open up the sheet. Either 
way, he now puts the listed units that 
he found on the board, along with the 
ones on the artillery card. The Jap's 
sheet should now be destroyed, before 
temptation defeats the U.S. player's 
honesty. 

A few suggestions: The Jap player 
should write lightly enough that it can't 
be seen through the paper. If possible 
the U.S. player should have a friend do 
the punching, etc. 

Comments and questions to Lee 
Trowbridge, 5092 Bronson Dr., Lewis- 
ton, New York 14092. 
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Gettysburg by Points 

by Mark Dumdei 

Gettysburg is one game that needs a 
solution to its "condition of victory" 
problem. Under the first rules, the 
South had to eliminate all Union units. 
In the '61 version, the North had to 
eliminate all Southern, units to win. 
Presently, the South must eliminate all 
of the Union units. 

In the actual campaign, the South 
needed a decisive victoryover the Union 
at Gettysburg, but not necessarily to 
destroy all Union troops. Further, even 
if the losses were about the same, it 
would not spell defeat for the Confeder- 
ate forces or the campaign. 

At Gettysburg, the North also realized 
that had only to gain an appreciable edge 
in Confederate casualties to end the Con- 
federate campaign. 

I propose that a point system be used 
to solve this problem. The Confederate 
Army receives 3 points for every Union 
factor eliminated. The morale of the 
Union Army in the East was easily 
damaged by troop losses. The Union 
Army receives 2 points for every Con- 
federate factor eliminated. The Con- 
federate morale was not damaged as 
easily, but troops were valuable. 

CONDITIONS OF VICTORY 

1. Confederate: Eliminates all Union 
troops. Has 36 more points at the end 
of the game than has the Union, 

2. Union; Eliminates all Confeder- 
ate troops, regardless of the amount 
of points the Confederacy may have. 
Has 16 more points at the end of the 
game than has the South, 

3. Draw: Neither side has obtained 
the victory condition. 

I believe the point system maintains 
the actual situation. The Union can not 
win by having a mere cavalry unit re- 
maining at the end of the game, because 
if the South has an army of any fair 
size, it is truly a Southern victory. 

Address comments to: Mark Dumdei, 
2733 S. Irvington, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 



Gross Injustice 



to Submarines 



By Richard Gutenkunst 

In the early afternoon of June 6th, 
1942, the humble Japanese submarine 
1-168 sank the destroyer Hammann and 
finished off the heavily damaged but 
savable Yorktown , Thus the Japanese 
Navy was saved the humiliation of suf- 
fering a complete skunk in the Battle of 
Midway. Earlier in the battle this 
same stunt was pulled by the American 



submarine Nautilas on the unfortunate 
Soryu which had just barely survived a 
dive-bombing attack. By contrast, the 
B-17's based on Midway did not make 
one bomb hit on any Japanese ship dur- 
ing the entire battle. 

So what optional rule does Avalon 
Hill use in their game? Why B-17 at- 
tack, of course! This is a gross in- 
justice to the Submarine Service ! 

If the submarines are included in 
the game, the Americans stand to gain, 
as the U, 5, had 11 submarines on 
patrol in the area represented by Avalon 
Hill's mapboard, while the Japanese 
had only the 1-168. 

Okay, so how does one put submarines 
into the game? 

The following is the system I use to 
cut my Nip opponent down to size. He 
doesn't like it, but I own the game, 

First of all, take three blank blue 
counters from the extras included in 
the game and number them as follows: 
SS 1, SS 2, SS 3. These represent Sub- 
marine group centers. These are mov- 
ed like surface ship counters except 
that they can only move one square per 
turn. However, on the first turn they 
can be moved out up to 15 squares. 

Due to slowness and small field of 
view, I require at least 3 submarines 
to search a search area. Each of the 
three sub group counters represents 
at least 3 submarines, and therefore is 



allowed to search areas in the same 
manner as a surface ship counter. 
These sub group counters can also be 
found by air or sea search (mainly to 
keep the American from cheating), but 
they cannot be attacked by air. Ship 
v. s. sub engagements will be outlined 
below. 

In addition to the counters, the 
American adds the following to his Hit 
Record: 



SS 1 



SS 2 



I 

2 



SS 3 2 



Each box represents one submarine. 
Note that each group is worth 2 points 
to the Japanese player if completely 
wiped out. 

If a sub group counter finds itself on 
the same square as a Japanese ship or 
ships, the Japanese player must put 
these ships cm the battle board. The 
American then picks out which ship he 
wishes to attack, rolls the die, and 
checks the results on the Submarine 
Battle Table. Hits on Jap ships are 
recorded, and if a sub sunk is rolled, 
one box is checked of f on the appropriate 
sub group. If there are no air attacks 
or surface combat play then continues 
as before. 









SUBMARINE BATTLE TABLE 


DIE 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




HITS: 








1 


2 


i 


4 


Sub v. s. Warship 


SUB IS: 




sunk 




sunk 




sunk 


HITS- 











1 


1 


1 


Sub v. s. AT AGO 


SUB IS: 




sunk 




sunk 




sunk 


HITS: 


1 


1 


L 


1 


1 


1 


Sub v. s. cripple (Ship other than Atago 
that is sunk if it sustains one more 
hit.] 


SUB IS: 








sunk 




sunk 



Now then, as the submarine counters 
represent centers of sub groups cover- 
ing more than one square, there is a 
chance for sub battle on squares adjacent 
to the sub counter - and also that rov- 
ing screen destroyers will catch a sub 
and sink it. Consequently, when a Jap 
ship group is found adjacent to a sub 
counter, the American player rolls the 
die and consults the following table. If 
a sub battle is rolled, the players go 
through the procedure outlined in the 
preceding paragraph. 



DIE ROLL 




1 


No contact 


2 


Sub sunk 


3 


Sub battle 


4 


Sub battle 


5 


Sub battle 


6 


No contact 



The American player is required to 



go through the above procedure for 
every adjacent square with Japanese 
ships on it. Also he must fight any 
ships that are on the same square as 
the sub counter. However, he may 
not be in more sub battles in one turn 
than he has submarines. If a Jap ship 
group is adjacent to two ox more sub 
counters, the American player has his 
choice of which sub group to use. A 
Jap ship group on a single square may 
not be in more than one sub battle per 
turn. Two or three sub counters in 
one stack count as a single counter. 
Since three subs are needed to search 
an area, the American player may find 
it profitable to stack his counters when 
sub losses bring the individual count- 
ers below three subs. When a sub 
group is down to one sub, it loses its 
ability to do battle on adjacent squares 
and may only fight ships on its own 
square. 
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It makes little difference if yuu add 

the Japanese submarine or not {I bet 
the original Yorktown wishes it could 
say that!). If you do, give it the same 
abilities as an American sub group 
with only one remaining sub. Also, let 
it move out ]b squares an the first 
move. 

As I mentioned before, I developed 
the submarine game balancing method 
because of my dislike of the B-17 
method. However, I must warn you 
that you have to develop a little skill 
to use it properly. I believe I can 
guarantee a more interesting game 
than with the B-17's and if you think 
the Japs have an unbearable edge with 
either method, you can combine the 
two. 

This submarine system does not 
give the American a way ta get a sure 
win. If any of you Japanese players 
think you have run into such a situation, 
don't hesitate to write me. There's a 
way out. Also, I shall be glad to inform 
anyone of the sub (and Anti-submarine) 
tactics I have developed. My address 
is Box 204, Mott, North Dakota. 



Blitz - 3 Player Game 

A THIRD POWER IN "BLITZKRIEG 1 
by Tom Hazlett 



I have read several articles in the 
General concerning "Blitzkrieg's" 
minor countries, but I believe my idea 
is unique. When there are three play- 
ers available, my suggestion is to com- 
bine all the minor countries into a third 
super power, GIGANTIC GREEN. Its 
army is as follows; 

AT START: 



9 breakthrough units 
34 infantry units 
14 6-6 armor units 

3 8-6 armor units 
6 4-6 armor units 

2 6-6 desert armor units (see July 
1966 issue) 

4 ranger units 
4 marine units 

4 infantry paratroop units 

1 armor paratroop unit 
6 fighter units 

2 SAC bomber units 

Z MDM bomber units 
2 TAC bomber units 
THIRD TURN : 

2 6-6 desert armor units 

3 infantry units 

FOURTH TURN : 
2 6-6 armor units 

SEVENTH TURN : 

1 breakthrough unit 

1 infantry paratroop unit 

2 4-6 armor units 
1 8-6 armor units 



Beginning on the fifth turn, GREEN 
receives five replacement factors per 
turn. Because of its large standing 
army, GREEN needs a larger supply 
capacity than the combined capacity of 
the minor countries. Therefore, add 

the square northwest of JJ46 to that 
city 

the square southwest of UU37 to that 
city 

the squares north and northeast of 
HH3 1 to that city 

the squares north and northwest of 
NN3 3 to that city, which is the capi- 
tal of GREEN 

Because the citizens of GREEN are 
patriotic, each GREEN city square has 
a supply capacity of 14. However, if 
a GREEN city square is occupied by 
an enemy, its supply capacity is 12. 

GREEN STRATEGY. If GREEN 
plays a defensive game, he will even- 
tually fall before the combined might 
of RED and BLUE, Therefore, the 
GREEN commander must attack one of 
the other powers and overrun itquickly. 
BLUE is characterized by easily de- 
fended mountain ranges, forests and 
rivers. In a country such as BLUE, 
the front would extend from sea to sea, 
and a flank attack would be next to im- 
possible. For this reason, the GREEN 
commander should usually invade RED. 
That country has a long border and is 
almost impossible to defend against a 
determined attack. GREEN'S attack 
should be divided into two zones, north 
and south. The northern assault force 
should consist of about four twelve-high 
stacks of armor. Hereafter, a twelve- 
high stack will be called a division. As 
most of the fighting usually takes place 
in the south, the southern assault force 
should contain two break-through divi- 
sions and four or five armor divisions. 
GREEN'b main weapon is cutting off 
supplies. Strategic bombing of cities 
is very useful in this capacity. GREEN 
must avoid long and costly battles. He 
should avoid fights whenever possible 
and go after cities at all costs. If RED 
is subdued before BLUE is within strik- 
ing distance of the GREEN capital, 
GREEN should win. 

BLUE should be held off by a thin 
line of infantry extending from X27 to 
Ull with two or three armor divisions 
in reserve. GREEN should counter- 
attack whenever possible. The GREEN 
commander must defend CC15 to the 
last man. If BLUE moves down the 
coast road into northern RED, GREEN 
is in serious trouble. If HH 31 is in 
danger, GREEN should transfer units 
from the RED front. If BLUE breaks 
through the HH3 1 bottleneck in force, 
GREEN has practically lost, 

RED STRATEGY. RED will probab- 
ly be invaded by GREEN. Other than 
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BBB54 and the capital, defense of RED 
cities is difficult. All RED can do is 
put units in every city and wage a de- 
fensive war. RED must hope that BLUE 
quickly achieves a major breakthrough 
on the western front, 

BLUE STRATEGY. BLUE should 
push GREEN back quickly early in the 
game, but he should make sure all of 
his units are protected. Well-timed 
counter-attacks can slow BLUE's ad- 
vance to a crawl. GREEN can't defend 
all the beaches in his territory, so in- 
vasions are a potent BLUE weapon. 

The BBB 31 and HHH 31 bottlenecks 
would be difficult to break, so CC 15 
should be the major objective. That 
city should fall by the eighth turn to a 
combined land, sea and air attack. If 
BLUE units are allowed to pour down 
the coast road in strength, the end is 
in sight for GREEN, and, eventually, 
for RED. The capture of HH 31 would 
achieve the same end but would be much 
more difficult to accomplish. 

I have played this version of "Blitz- 
krieg" several times and have found it 
presents many new and interesting 
situations. 

Any questions, remarks or criti- 
cisms should be addressed to Tom 
Hazlett, 6 Echo Point, Wheeling, West 
Virginia 26003. 

Stalingrad-Super 

Tournament Game 

by James J. Stein 

You take a smidgen of Bulge , add a 
pinch of Blitzkrieg , and stir with the 
ladle of Imagination , and your Stalin- 
grad Basic game is magically trans- 
formed into a highly enjoyable Tourna- 
ment Version. Actually there is really 
nothing magical or mystical at all in 
the transformation, but merely the 
natural reaction when the two catalysts- 
realism, and play balance-are properly 
blended. These 10 rule changes/addi- 
tions will serve to make Stalingrad a 
war- gaming connoisseur's delight: 

1. The Terms of Victory ; 

The Germans are required to 
accumulate a minimum of 100 "Victory 
Points. " To do this they must capture 
and hold for one month any combination 
of "key" cities/areas which total 
"Victory Point" value equals or exceeds 
the minimum 100 needed. The follow- 
ing military and neo political objectives 
are: 

A. The Caucasus Oil Fields- 
worth 30 V. P. (Victory Points) and con- 
sisting of Maikop, Grozny, and Batum. 

B. Moscow-worth 25 V.P. 

C. fc D. StalingTad; and Lenin- 
grad-worth 20 V.P. each. 

E. The Northern Ports-worth 
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15 V. P, and consisting of Arkangelsk, 
and Murmansk (considered to be square 
A-40). 

F. The Ukraine-Worth 10 V. P. 
and consisting of Kiev, Kharkov, Odes- 
sa, Rostov, Stalino, and Dnepropetrovsk. 

G. The Crimea-worth 10 V.P. 
and consisting of Sevastopol. 

H, The EFFECTIVE Destruction 
of Enemy Ground Forces- worth 100 
V. P. and considered a fait accompli 
whenever a 7 to 1 superiority in basic 
defense factors is enjoyed. Imagi- 
nation Inspired*** 

2. The Combat Attrition Table : 
Sitnplyuse the regular Blitzkrieg , 

tournament attrition table, merely 
changing the factors lost to units lost. 
To determine which unit(s) are to be 
eliminated, simply employ this method. 
For all attacks, except 1-1, and 2-1, 
the low odds player loses his highest 
defensive value unit(s), while the high 
odds player loses aunit(s) of his choice. 
For the 1-1 and 2-1 attacks both play- 
ers lose their highest value units. Dur- 
ing SNOW months, all advances and 
retreats are cut in half up to advance 
or retreat 1. Blitzkrieg Inspired*** 

3. The Fortress City Rule : 

Units, defending in fortress 
cities, have the option of remaining in 
that city, and not having to attack enemy 
units in its zone of control; and may re- 
main there until they are eliminated by 
enemy action, or by the isolation rule. 
Oncfi they (the units in the city) have 
exercised theiT option to refrain from 
attacking out, they lose their zone of 
control and enemy units may pass adja- 
cent to them without having to stop. 

Bulge Inspired *** 

4. The Railroad Rules - 

Due to the Russian "Scorched 
Earth" policy and Partisan warfare 
permit the Germans only 8 bonus rail- 
road squares per unit per turn. Further, 
allow railroads to be used only when the 
player wishing to use the rail bonus has 
control of a junction, or end of track 
of the railroad he wishes to employ, 
Imagination Inspired*** 

5. Extra Russian Replacement 
Cities: 

Allow the Russians 1 replace- 
ment factor per turn for each of the 
following cities, beginning September, 
1941; Grozny, Astrakhan, and Kuiby- 
shev. The factors from these cities 
may only be started from the city of 
their origination. Imagination In- 
spired*** 

6. Air Transport and Supply: 

Both the German, and Russian 
players have a limited air transport 
and supply capacity. The German play- 
er may, from the beginning of the game, 
air transport a maximum of 12 infantry 
factors per month between any two major 
cities, indisputedly under his control; 
or he may supply by air a maximum of 



24 combat factors (isolated} for one 
month additional to the two months re- 
quired for isolated units to be eliminated. 
If the German player decides to use air 
supply he is unable to use his air trans- 
port capacity for the duration of the 
isolation. The Russian player may, 
from March, 1942 on, air transport a 
maximum of 10 infantry factors per 
month between any two indisputedly 
friendly, major (or minor replacement) 
cities; or he may supply by air a maxi- 
mum of 17 basic defensive factors (iso- 
lated) for one month additional. .. etc. 
If the Russian player uses air supply he 
is unable to use air transport for the 

duration of the isolation. Blitzkrieg 

Inspired*** 

7. Tactical Air Power; 

There are three Air Power time 
periods. In the first period, the Ger- 
man player receives 16 air factors per 
month to the Russian player's 4. In 
the second period, the ratio is 14 to 8 
in the German's favor. The third period 
sees the Russians take the advantage 
by 10 to 8. Period 1 is from June, 1941 
to November, 1941. Period 2 is from 
March. 1942 to November, 1942. Period 
3 is from March, 1943 to May, 1943. 
These air factors may only be used to 
aid ground attacks, and are restricted 
to only eight factors per month against 
any one square. Further, air factors 
may not absorb combat losses. During 
winter months air operations cease (in- 
cluding air transport and supply), 

Bulge Inspired*** 

8. Sea Movement and Supply : 
Blitzkrieg Inspired*** 

Sea movement and supply is per- 
mitted to both aides in the Black Sea, 
between any two friendly ports (not 
necessarily indisputedly friendly). The 
Russian may move a maximum of 12 
defensive factors peT month, while the 
German (who must capture his ports) 
is allowed to move by sea, a maximum 
of 8 factors per month. The available 
ports are Odessa, Sevastopol, and 
Batiirn. No unit is isolated that can 
trace a line of supply to a friendly port 
and out to sea to another friendly port. 

9. German Ukraine Replacements; 
The Germans receive 1 replace- 
ment factor each for the capture of 
Kharkov, Rostov, and Sevastopol. 
These cities must be held for at least 
one month before the factors begin to 
accrue, and the factors may be brought 

on the board at any of these cities. 

Imagination Inspired*** 

10. Russian Factor Change: 

Due to the introduction of the 
Russian's fine T-34 heavy tanks in 194Z; 
and due to the increasing use of Ameri- 
can made vehicles, the Russian mobile 
forces improved greatly. To incorpor- 
ate this improvement into Stalingrad, 
allow the Russian armor and cavalry 
units to use their defense factors as 
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attack factors too, beginning with the 
Russians' May, 1942 turn. Imagina- 
tion Inspired*** 

Please send all comments to James 
J. Stein, 311 W. 104th Place, Chicago, 
Illinois 60628. 



D-Day - Chicago Style 

by Robert Olson 

1. Units are placed rigidly accord- 
ing to the set-up provided which com- 
bines the actual German set-up as we 
see it with a few modifications to con- 
form with A-H board and rules. (Ac- 
tual unit placement for real Nuts!) 

2. Blitzkrieg results table is used. 

3. There is no German replace- 
ment factor, but additional reinforce- 
ments are included, (These must be 
made or an extra set purchased. ) 

4. Allied player may stack units 
(3) high except on sea squares where 
he may only stack (2) high, 

b. Parachute Units: 

a. Allied player has twelve para 
drops with no limit as to how many are 
performed by one para division. A para 
unit may be flown back to England from 
France, and this does not count as a 
drop. 

b. German 1-1-3's have un- 
limited para drops anywhere on the 
board, 

c. Other German para units 
may each be moved from anywhere 
behind German lines to anywhere behind 
German lines once per unit. Such units 
must be able to trace a land route to 
Germany in order to so move, 

6. No unit in a fortress is ever 
isolated for supply purposes, no matter 
how long* 

7. When a stack of units is on a 
non-doubled plain square, the entire 
stack must be attacked as one unit de- 
fensively. (As in Bulge.) When units 
are doubled or tripled in a stack, the 
individual units in the stack may be 
attacked and the remainder soaked off 
at 1 -6 or le ss, 

8. One of the all important changes 
is that regarding Supply for the Allied 
player: 

a. In order for a coastal supply- 
area to be included it is necessary that 
the area be physically occupied by an 
Allied unit (including H. Q. ) andfurther, 
in order for any Allied unit to be sup- 
plied it is required that such unit be 
five {b\ squares or less from another 
Allied unit which in turn is no less than 
five squares from a coastal or inland- 
port supply area. Of course, any num- 
ber of units may lead back to the supply 
area, but none of them may be more 
than five squares apart. 

b. If at the end of the German 
player's turn he calls for a "count" 
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and finds that the number of Allied units 
including H. Q, (or supply unite really) 
exceeds the number of beach or inland 
port areas actually occupied supply- 
wise, the Allied player must remove 
the excess units from the board imme- 
diately. Other units which are not with- 
in the five square supply lout allowance 
are similarly eliminated. Thus if a 
unit can. be eliminated which supplys 
further units, those units are also elim- 
inated. This rule which conforms to 
reality is the main off- setting German 
advantage due to the number of combat 
units tied down by supply line guarding. 

9, Allied para units not in contact 
with German units may be flown back 
to England to bring supply into balance, 
however, any other type unit is eiim 
if exceeding supply requirements. Thus 
Para units may land in excess of 5 
squares temporarily if flown back at 
the end of the German turn, 

a. However, para units may 
Still be landed only within 5 square 
range of other combat units, but may 
then move outside of the 5 square pe- 
rimeter. 

10. Game ends on 40th turn. Al- 
lied player wins if he can move 20 com- 
bat facters off the eastern edge of the 
board between squares A and W. The 
German player wins otherwise. 
Initial German set-up is as follows: 

Static Divs. 
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Headquarters Q 

IsLA 
OBW - X/21 7thA 

NETH - H/13 15thA 
B - V/27 l 9 thA 

Reinforcements 



00/39 

LL/4Q 

W/35 

N/20 

00/29 







709 - 


R/34 


347 


- F/13 


319 - 


R/35 


16LW 


- G/14 


243 


Q/34 


719 


- H/15 


716 - 


S/32 


165 


- J/17 


711 


T/31 


712 


- K/19 


343 


U/42 


48 


- L/20 


266 


V/38 


18LW 


- L/21 


265 


X/42 


47 


- M/22 


158 


DD/41 


326 


- M/23 


708 


HH/42 


182 


- N/22 


157 - 


LL/27 


49 


- N/24 


159 - 


EL/43 


344 


- 0/25 


242 - 


TT/29 


245 


- P/26 


244 - 


TT/31 


358 


- Q/27 


338 


SS/32 


17LW 


- Q/28 


148 


SS/27 


346 


- R/30 


189 


SS/46 


Inf. Divs. 


Panzer/Pz Gr. 


85 


P/25 


(2-2-4) 




84 


R/28 


(N) 190 


- J/ 15 


352 - 


S/33 


ISSO 


- L/17 


91 - 


S/35 


2 


- Q/25 


77 - 


V/36 


12SSO 


- U/30 


353 - 


U/40 


210 


- U/32 


331 - 


M/21 


1160 


- T/27 


275 - 


Y/41 


LEHR 


- X/31 


276 - 


NN/46 


17SSX 


- CC/36 


272 - 


UU/39 


11 


- 11/41 


277 - 


SS/36 


2SS 


- GQ/41 


271 - 


SS/34 


9 


- QQ/32 


Parachute 


5 


X/38 


6/2 


- T/34 


(3-3-3) 


3 


- W/41 


(N)2 - 


V/43 



1st Turn - First 

9SS - D/5 

(6-6-4) 
(N)10SS - D/5 

(N)H. Q, SS - D/5 
(N)14 (1-1-3 - N/9 
3ss, 15ss, 25ss - U/il 
49ss, Slss, 1060 - V/12 

*9th Turn - Ninth 
First Para, Army 
(NJ5-5-3, 3-3-3, 1-1-3 
(N) 1-1-2, (five divs.) 
*l6th Turn 
Fifth Panzer Army 
(N)5-4, 3-34, 3-34 
(N)3-4-3* (3 divs.) 
*24th Turn 
Sixth SS Panzer 
♦Army - 24th Turn 
(N)7-7-4 (2 divs.) 
(N)6-6-4 (2 divs.) 
(N)4-4-3* (3 divs.) 

♦Anywhere on starred squares. 

CommentB to: Robert Olson, 175 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, 

Option for Concealment 

by Boyd H. Benson 

The problem with all Avalon Hill 
land warfare games was well stated by 
Capt, Mike Fankwics in his Nov, -Dec. 
article. Simply stated, it is rl lack of 
concealment and surprise. " Since the 
location of all opposing units is known, 
there can be no true surprise attack; 
therefore, nothing is to be gained by 
maintaining reserves and contests tend 
to become pushing actions and battles 
of attrition. 

If we can introduce concealment we 
will force a change of tactics in the 
direction of realism. This problem was 
discussed in PBM correspondence with 
two of my worthy opponents, Martin 
Leith of Quesnel, B.C. and Richard 
Giberson of Richland, Washington, and 
is now being tested in a game of Bulge 
between Mr. Giberson (German) and 
myself (Good Guys). So far we have 
encountered no insurmountable difficul- 
ties. 

Our premise is that the location of 
enemy units is largely derived from 
prisoners and observations of OPs, 
patrols, commo, supply and other ser- 
vice personnel on, and behind the front 
lines. Therefore, the only unit loca- 
tions which we show on the Order of 



Battle Sheet are those within four 
squares of an enemy unit or within four 
squares of previously controlled enemy 
territory, (the idea here being that even 
though no enemy units are present, he 
would still maintain patrol activity and 
commo and supply people in the area). 
Concealed units are then marked with 
aV 

In the rare case where movement 
into enemy territory could lead to bump- 
ing into a concealed enemy unit or units. 
we indicate the destination square as 
usual, but in addition state whether the 
unit should stop short of combat if en- 
gagement can occur. This happens bo 
rarely that it is worth the trouble. 

Now we have a relatively realistic 
situation. As the aggressor you can 
now mass your reserve in total secre- 
cy for an attack on any point. The 
threat of a true surprise attack will 
give the defender much to ponder. No 
longer will the defender be able to move 
his units in unison with the offense; he 
will have to commit himself to a defen- 
sive plan and then wait for the blow to 
fall. In all probability the defense will 
have to maintain a reserve because he 
will no longer be able to shift line units 
quickly enough. 

Air observation could be incorpor- 
ated ala Midway. In our game of Bulge, 
all concealed German units will be vis- 
able when the weather clears - if I last 
that long. 

This is the essence of our conceal- 
ment option. It can certainly he ex- 
panded to be more comprehensive, and 
can easily be adapted to face to face 
competition. It should apply equally 
well to D-Day and Stalingrad but might 
prove difficult to apply to "meeting en- 
gagements" such as Afrika Korps and 
Gettysburg where there is much uncon- 
trolled territory to start with. 

1 believe this option adds greatly to 
realism, has the virtue of simplicity, 
and requires only one known factor -- 
an honest opponent. So find one, give 
it a try and good luck! Boyd H. Benson, 
831 Grand Ave., Everett, Wash. 98201. 

Plan "M" 

by Chris Rohrs 

This plan should allow the Blue 
player to quickly invade northern Big 
Red, disrupt Red supply and shatter 
hie timing. But, it depends on fast 
footwork and has a large element of 
risk. 

The Blue commander should place 
his three Marine units, five inf. and a 
TAC wing in Sea Zone A, Eight in- 
fantry should be held around V-33. 
along with the Rangers. Twelve ar- 
moured factors should be placed ao 
that they can be drawn out of the fight- 
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ing with little or no disruption of your 
plans. Try to conserve your airborne 
forces. 

On the first move invade the beach 
at RR-24 with your three Marine forces 
and attack VV-25 in conjunction with a 
TAC strike from Sea Zone A. The five 
infantry should invade around city CC- 
15 and attack it. The eight infantry 
and Rangers around V-33 should be 
moved into Sea Zone C. Land the 
TAC wing in Sea Zone C in VV-25. 

On the second move, move the in- 
fantry and Rangers in C to D. Fly 
twelve armoured factors into city VV- 
25 and transfer a FTR wing and the 
remaining TAG wind into VV-25. The 
twelve armoured factors in VV-25 
should be used to attack city BBB-33 
along with a TAC strike. Move the 
five infantry around CC-15 eastward 
to link up with forces in VV-25. Use 
your Marines to defend VV-25. If 
taking BBB-33 is practical use your 
airborne forces to seize the bridge at 
BBB-36 and 111-37. If you find you 
can't take BBB-33, switch over and 
take city WW-25. 

Further moves -these of course de- 
pend on Red's response, but you al- 
ready have a clear advantage. Your 
move against VV-25 puts a large po- 
tential threat on Red's flank and threat- 
ens both hie northern sector and his 
supply lines. Every effort should be 
made to drive south and east-to seize 
the cities in northern Red and capture 
city YY-43, a major supply junction. 
The seaborne force in Sea Zone D is 
also a potential threat to Red's southern 
and eastern coastal cities. You should 
he able to eventually stop Red's inva- 
sion, capture his coastline and trap his 
armies west of hi a borders by seizing 
cities YY-43 and NN-48. At least you 
will have thrown his timing off. 

Any comment should be sent to: 
Chris Rohrs, c/o Midwestern College, 
Denison, Iowa 51442. 



Midway - Play-by-Mail 

by Richard C. Giber son 

MIDWAY can easily be adopted to 
play by mail. The following technique 
1 have found works well. 

1. American player (AP) writes 4 
search areas. 

2. Japanese player (JP)writes tell- 
ing zone and number of ehips if Ameri- 
can guessed area, also submits 3 
search areas, 

3. AP replies to JP search and sub- 
mits new search pattern or: Launches 
an attack, stating number and type of 
planes and where they are flying to. 

4. JP list position of ships on Bat- 
tle Board and list if he is launching an 
attack at AP on the same turn. 



5. AP writes position of Planes and 
what ships they are firing at and also 
from what square they came and where 
they will return, AP also writes posi- 
tion of own ships in case he was simul- 
taneously attacked by the JP. 

6. JP writes screening of ships, 
odds for each attack, ''stock" choice 
and stock date for resolving battle. 
Also, if applicable position of planes in 
attack on AP. 

7. AP resolves battle results, sends 
new Search Areas (JP would have 
moved on the search board after writ- 
ing last letter). 

For the Battle Results Tables I rec- 
ommend the following; For sales-in- 
hundreds from 1 through 6 use the Ta- 
bles "die-roll" 1 through 6; for 7 use 1, 
for 8 use 2, for 9 use 5 and for use 6. 
I use a sheet of graph paper, ruled off 
to represent the Search Board to keep 
track of ship movement. Tournament 
Rules can also be played -- however, 
the Fighter rule presents some unique 
problems. I would like to hear some- 
ones suggestions concerning using them. 

MIDWAY, Bismarck Style, by Peter 
Harlem in the Mar. 66 GENERAL con- 
cerning surface combat is very good and 
should be adopted to the PBM. The 
same technique for the Battle Results 
Table could be used. I think his pro- 
cedure should be amplified somewhat. 
As it is stated a Broadside firing would 
only occur when opposing ships arrived 
on the same row ( ie letter as A6 and 
A8). To incorporate true "Bismarck" 
like movement make the following de- 
signations: Row A-North, Row G-South, 
Column 17-East (needed for PBM.) 
Ships start on Rows A and G as current- 
ly but can only start on even column 
numbers. Players move ships one 
square in any direction and then give 
the Bow facing, H, S, E or W. They 
then fire at any ship within range. Op- 
ponent moves, turns and fires. It will 
be noted that ships with Bows pointing 
E or W cover three numbered squares. 
This is the main .reason for allowing 
movement only on the even numbered 
squares. In order to fire at a ship 
facing E or W you must be in range of 
the even numbered square the ship is 
lying across. Movement of ships in the 
N-S direction is thus one lettered row 
at a time, movement in the E-W direc- 
tion is two numbered (ie to the next 
even number) squares at a time. 

Comments, criticisms and sugges- 
tions welcomed. Send to Richard C. 
Giberson, 1422 Agnes, Richland, Wash. 
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Between Covers 
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doctrines, but the best part it the 2nd 
part which reviews the recent history, 
organization, and tactics of the various 
arms and services. 



Beat Blue by Bombing 

by Brad Hallwig 

The following plan I have found to be 
the best for getting the most out Df 
Red's air force. Further, most of the 
armor is on the front line, where it 
can be best used for blitzing. 

First turn: 



UNITS 



START STOP 



2/6-6 


YY43 


0034 


2/4-4 para 


III37 


MM32 


1/4-4 & 1/6-6 para 


GGG45 


NN30 


2/8-20 SACS 


GGG45 & 
HHH37 


OO30 


3/8-4-4 


OO5 


JJ45 


3/4-4 


NN48 


JJ39 


1/8-6, 1/4-6 


NN49 


KK39 


1/6-4 MAR 


0049 


NN48 


2/4-4 


RR46 


0039 


2/6-6 


SS45 


PP40 


3/4-4 


WW45 


VV43 


2/4-8 TACs 


ZZ.48 


VV42 


2/6-4 MAR 


ZZ4I 


VV38 


2/6-10 MDM 


YY43 


UU37 


2/4-4 


AAA36 


WW33 


1/8-4-4, 1/6-6 


BBB33 


XX32 


Z/6-6 


FFF30 


WW 25 


1/8-6, 1/4-4 


CCC29 


WW26 


1/4-4 


RRR54 


RRR54 


1/6-4 MAR 


BBB54 


BBB54 


3/4-12 FTR 


BBB54 


BBB54 


1/4-4 


ZZ48 


ZZ48 


1/4-4 


YY44 


YY43 


1/4-4 


GGG46 


GGG46 


1/4-4 


RRR39 


RRR39 


1/4-4 


HHH37 


HHH37 


4/1-4 RNGRS 


SEA B 


SEA B 


1/4-12 FTR 


SEA C 


SEA C 



Raymond Garthoff, Soviet Military 
Doctrine , Chicago; The Rand Corpor- 
ation..,, book on Soviet organizations, 



Second turn; Move planes to the 
listed cities. DO NOT USE AIRPLANES 
for combat unless they can get to the 
following places as the entire plan is to 
get them to; 

3-FTRS at NN33, 1 FTR at SEA C 
2-TACS at OO30 for desert fighting 
2-MDMS at JJ38 to attack the neck 
1-SAC at OO40, 1-SAC at UU37; they 
can get anywhere. 

With Red's planes and armor located 
centrally he should direct his attack 
either through the neck or through the 
central country. Red should find it 
easy to mass his armor in one or the 
other of these areas. On the third 
turn, try to get your marines out to sea 
as they are your best invasion force 
and should be used to distract BLUE. 
Comments and cutB? Brad Hallwig, 
8305 Cool Spring La. , Adelphi, Md. 
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Contest #16 Winners 

Contestants for Contest #16 were a 
wiseT group than those participating in 
previous contests. Over 20 perfect en- 
tries were received. Results of the 
Stock Exchange found the U.S. Unit to 
be at 0011, U.S. Steel 613, and the 
Peiper Unit at PP10, Cliddea 12. Win- 
ners, on an "earliest postmarked entry 
basis" were: 

1. Ben Turk, 340 Sanford, Richland, 
Washington. 

2. William Gray, 351A Oak Court, 
Glasgow A. F. B. , Montana. 

3. Stefan Kwiatkowski. 5203 S. Kil- 
dare, Chicago, Illinois. 

4. Guy E. Hennecy, P.O. Box 746, 
W. Palm Beach, Florida, 

5. Craig Allen, 5 Dell Place, Rome, 
Georgia. 

6. Charles Hill, 639 E. 8th Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada, 

7. Capt. R. B. Lindquist, Fort 
Bragg, N. Carolina, 

8. James Secan, Rt. #4, Box 854, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

9. Scott Univcr, 7955 Rugby Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

10. Chris Weiser, 4020 N. 75th St. , 
Boulder, Colorado. 

A free Avalon Hill game of their 
choice has been sent to the above win- 
ners. 

Subscriber Discount... 

The Coupon shown below is for the bene- 
fit of the full-year subscriber. As soon 
as you have accumulated 4 such cou- 
pons, 1 each from this and succeeding 
issues, you are entitled to a $1,00 dis- 
count applied to the purchase of any 
Avalon Hill games, parts, play-by- 
mall equipment and the General. 
Here's how it works 

Each coupon is worth 25£, But one 
coupon alone does not entitle you to a 
£'"'? credit. You must accumulate 4 
different coupons before taking advant- 
age Df the $1.00 credit. When you have 
accumulated 4 coupons, then you clip 
them all together and send them in with 
your order for an Avalon Hill game. 
When ordering in this manner, you 
simply send us a check or money-order 
for $1.00 less than the usual retail value 
of the game. 
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@ 25^ 25? 

SAVE THIS COUPON 

GOOD TOWARD THE PURCHASE J, 
OF ALL AVALON HILL 
PRODUCTS 

JAN -FEB 1967 
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Please print or type your advertisement on the spaces provided below, maximum 
(including your name and address) 35 words per ad. 
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13 
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15 



16 



17 



IS 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



26 



29 30 31 32 33 34 35 words 

All ads are inserted as a free service to full-year subscribers. Only one ad per 
subscriber per issue is allowed. Ads will not be repeated from issue to issue, 
however, subscribers may re-submit the same ad, or new ads, for each succeeding 
issue. Ads received after the 15th of the month preceding publication will appear 
in the following issue. No ads will be accepted unless printed on this form. 



CONTEST NO. 17 



January 1967 marks the 25th year 
since the bitter fighting occurred in 
STALINGRAD during the first winter 
of that campaign. The map shows what 
the Russian defensive setup might have 
been at that time. Your job as German 
Commander is to attack and eliminate 
one of these Corps. . .and you only have 
42 attack factors, at the most, to do it 
with (over and above whatever soak-off 
factors you would need. ) 

You have been told by Intelligence 
that one of these 7 Russian CorpH is 
asleep at the switch and not expecting 
a German attack at this time. If you 
are able to determine which of these 
Units it is, your odds against it in- 
creases by 1, For instance, the best 
possible odds possible against the 3rd 
infantry (7-10-4) is 2-1. But if this 
Unit happens to be asleep, odds become 
3-1 thus increasing your chance of 
eliminating it. 



On the BATTLE PLAN place a circle 
around the Russian Unit you wish to 
attack, and specify normal battle odds 
in the space provided. Object of this 
contest is to eliminate one Russian Unit 
- ties broken in favor of contestants 
eliminating the etrongest Russian Unit. 
Up to 4Z attack factors may be allocated 
toward the attack - assume that soak- 
off factors are taken care of arbitrarily. 
Normal stacking and multiple battle 
limitations apply. Contest results will 
be determined by the closing N, Y. Stock 
Exchange transactions of February 13, 
1967 (consult morning paper of Febru- 
ary 14. ) The last digit of the sales-in- 
hundreds column will be consulted; 
U.S. Steel to determine the Russian 
Unit that's asleep; Goodyear for results 
of combat. 

Entries must be postmarked no later 
than February 12, 1967. Print your 
name and address clearly and make 
sure you list the Avalon Hill game you 
wish as prize. Ten winners will be 
named. Entrants may submit copies or 
photostats - one to a subscriber, only. 
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THE GENERAL 

The Principles of War 

By Capt, Mike Frankwicz 
Myron Brundage, Editor 

Use the least possible forces every- 
where to accomplish your objectives, 
and you are practicing Economy of 
Force, In this way, you can aid your- 
self in providing for the Principle of 
Mas 6 at the points of your main efforts. 
Clausewitz wrote, "The. . . rule is to 
concentrate our power where the chief 
blows are to be delivered (Mass), and 
to incur disadvantages {upon ourselves} 
elsewhere, (Economy of Force J, so 
that our chance u of success may in- 
crease at the decisive point. . , " 

Thus we might say that economy of 
force is the means by which the mass 
to be employed in a main effort is ob- 
tained. The time and place of the main 
efiort having been determined, counters 
and stacks are conserved by reducing 
their commitment in other directions to 
the minimum consistent with security. 

If you play this principle skillfully, 
you may be able to launch more main 
efforts than would otherwise be thought 
possihle through skillful use uf forces. 
Furthermore, through clever play you 
may be able to prevent your opponent 
from his using this principle to best 
advantage through subtlety. (This can 
scuttle his application of the other 
principles of war as well because they 
are so interrelated and interdependent 
upon one another. ) 

If you can manage to put pressure on 
him everywhere, (while you execute 
your designs at the same time), he may 
become rattled and make a wrong move. 
You accomplish this by the physical 
location of your units, or by implied 
threat, the combination of which would 
cause a serious situation for him nearly 
anywhere. If he fails to see- the situa- 
tion, so much the better, you go ahead 
and strike when the time is right. If he 
does see the situation, you may be able 
to get him to commit forces too heavily 
in places not so easily gotten out of. 
Thus he becomes all tied up for a few 
moves without enough forces to hurt 
you where it counts. Or, you may get 
him so security conscious that he com- 
mits an unreasonable number of forces 
to that purpose. Thus for poor economy 
of force he is unable to achieve proper 
mass in his key operations. If you can 
accomplish these things, you are hood- 
winking him out of favorable Time- 
Distance factors, and you may be setting 
him up for defeat in detail. 

Now what are some considerations 
for your ownapplication of the Economy 
of Force principle? Well, when we dis- 
cussed other Principles of War, we 
talked about many things that relate to 
each other and to economy of force. 
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Where Avalon Hill Games Are Available 



The following names of dealers sup- 
plement lists found in previous issues. 
These lists represent dealers who have 
stocked Avalon Hill games recently. If 



your favorite dealer has not yet been 
listed, drop us his name and address 
so that we may include him in the next 
issue. 
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Let's add some topics. 

The terms "committed forces" and 
"reinforcements" are important ones 
to professional military men, as well 
as to us in AH wargames, but in a 
slightly difierent context. We might 
define committed forces as any forces 
committed to a course of action that 
cannotbe recommitted toanother course 
of action within one or two moves. (The 
underlined part of the definition is most 
important. } To achieve the best possi- 
ble economy of foTce you must strive 
to avoid that underlined part wherever 
you can. For if you can deploy your 
forces in such a way that within one or 
two moves they could be recommitted 
to other possible courses Df action, 
then brother you are getting the most 
out of your counters and stacks. 

Let's replace the real life term "re- 
inforcements" with the term "reserves" 
for our purposes. AH uses "reinforce- 
ments" for Order of Appearance situa- 
tions so we won't use it here. Reserves 
are forces waiting to be employed in a 
course of action. They are carefully 
located so that Time- Distance will allow 
their best possible use, preferably a 
choice of several courses of action. 
They can perform a number of functions 
at the same time. The most valuable 
of these is the implied threat they pose 
within their Time- Distance limitations. 



Another is the security they provide for 
the rear and possibly the flanks. They 
are most valuable when they can be 
massed quickly for any one of several 
missions. The missions they can per- 
form are many. 

Thus by these definitions, the fewer 
committed forces you have vis-a-vis 
your Opponent, the more courses of 
action you are able to embark upon re- 
gardless of what you are doing now, 
(You therefore, possess many threats 
to your opponent at all times for you are 
getting the maximum possible use and 
threat out of each of your units. This 
is Economy of Force in its highest 
sense. } 

Td help you accomplish this, you 
must take advantage of the terrain on 
the gameboard wherever you can. In- 
stead of a stack of two units, you may 
he able to double yourself with one unit 
on more defensible terrain. Instead of 
normal or restricted movement rates, 
you may be able to use a line of com- 
munications to get the bonus so that you 
can squeeze out that economy of force. 

There is one final point we would 
like to mention. In your operations 
avoid "overkill". Try to commit the 
minimum number of combat factors you 
can and still get desirable results. For 
example, don't attack at 44- 10 if you 
can still get the same results and can 
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do it at 40-10 tor a 4-1. Don't defend 
at 15-20 if you can do it at U-20. Use 
the wasted factors elsewhere or in re- 
serve, if possible, 

You will find that by playing these 
points you will be able to pose more 
threats to your opponents, reduce the 
threats they can pose to you, and gain 
more initiative. This could be the dif- 
ference you need in your game. Myron 
R. Brundage, 2437 W, Sunnyside, 
Chicago, Illinois, 



The Infiltrator's Report 



Quoting from LIFE Magazine, No- 
vember 25th issue, page 30, "Now 
comes a game, Shakespeare, that may 
be in tune with the culture -conscious, 
affluent and violence haunted '60' s. To 
mix erudition and mayhem, the Avalon 
Hill Company has gone to that great 
source of both, William Shakespeare. 
The Immortal Bard's plays are full of 
passion, desire, bloodshed and death - 
everything that makes life worth living. 
Now we have a Parchessi-like leapfrog 
of the gentlest, sweetest and lustiest 
characters in all literature to entertain 
us. " So states Life critic, essayist 
and game-lover, John Ferris, who is 
one of those persons who do crossword 
puzzles in sequence - in ink. This re- 
view in toto covered two full columns. 
We have only quoted a tiny bit here. 
This review, and many others like it 
appearing in daily newspaper book re- 
view columns has helped spread the 
Avalon Hill image. And you all laughed 
when we eat down to publish Shakespeare. 
Its success means we stay out of bank- 
ruptcy court to devote another year to 
our first love - cranking out more bat- 
tle games. 

Art Direction, the magazine of visual 
communication, has selected Avalon 
Hill's Shakespeare game for its "What's 
Best - Packaging" honors. Credits go 
to Jean Baer and Tom Shaw for design; 
Mettee Studios, Baltimore, for photo- 
graphy; and, of course, Avalon Hill for 
printing, 

Dana Homo ia quite miffed that The 
Avalon Hill research and design staff 
is not interested in designing games of 
vintages earlier than 1914. It's not that 
we are not interested, Dana, the prob- 
lem lies in the fact that it is very diffi- 
cult to get personalities - still alive - 
who will authenticate the historical 
accuracy. Your argument, of course, 
is the fact that there are many excellent 
historical sources on early wars, even 
books dealing with the 30 years war. 
In rebuttal, we are too embroiled with 
Our Own 30 years war (Vietnam) to be 
concerned with what has gone on In the 
past, Nevertheless, those of you who 



support Mr. Homo's opinions should 
write us and let us know - or, write to 
him personally at 1170 Magnolia, Elk- 
hardt, Indiana 46514 

Scott PTitchard, Aurora, Ohio, and 
his father don't have particularly good 
memories; especially when it comes to 
determining how long certain Units in 
play have been isolated. So what do 
they do??? Scott places the Baseball 
Strategy score counters on top of iso- 
lated Units and after each turn, replaces 
the score counters with those of higher 
numbers 

Chancellor Marshall A, Massey, 
423 Manor, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Michigan, has informed us that as a. 
result of the September article on 
"Feudal Wargaming", 35 knights have 
already pledged fealty to the might em- 
pire of Avalon, In turn, the Chancellor 
has issued a monthly magazine, modest 
effort of 3 or 4 pages dealing with Feu- 
dal Wargaming. Combat has already 
begun among the nobles of the empire 
and any others interested in joining 
this group, whose members take feudal 
titles and fight each other under the 
rules of Feudal Warfare, should write 
to the Chancellor at his Michigan ad- 
dress 

Based on an idea from Sgt. Zocchi, 
perhaps the following might prove to be 
an interesting game, General Motors, 
American Motors, Ford and Chrysler 
begin by making their first cars and 
attempt to out- sell each other. Every 
time they pass the pay window, Standard 
Oil pays $200.00 to the manufacturer 
who produced the biggest Gas Hog of 
the year. Each company designs an 
inferior product to assure their spare 
parts division plenty of replacement 
parts work which also enables their 
authorized dealers a chance to gouge 
customers a second and third time for 
car servicing. The tricky part of the 
whole game would be player's ability 
to fool the public into thinking that their 
car is better than the one produced by 
competition. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, money which would have been 
allocated for product improvement is 
spent, instead, on advertising. As soon 
as we have developed a playable pro- 
totype, Sargeant, we will present it to 
Parker Brothers under an assumed 
name 

Many of you have obtained new op- 
ponents by advertising in the Opponents 
Wanted Section of this magaaine. 

Several have gone one step further 
and advertised right in the games them- 
selves. By slipping a note into the games 
on the store shelves, they have been 
able to make acquaintances with poten- 
tial new purchasers of Avalon Hill 
games. From an idea first presented 
by Sgt, Louis Zocchi, Avalon Hill has 



printed up announcements that are now 
available to subscribers for this pur- 
pose. The forms simply state that the 
purchaser of that particular game should 
call or write such and such a person if 
he knows of no one else who plays 
Avalon Hill Games. 

These 3" x 5" announcements are 
free of charge to subscribers. .. to get 
a stack simply send us a standard en- 
velope containing your name and ad- 
dress and first class postage. Make 
sure you specify "Announcements" on 
your order, 

Donald Greenwood, 128 Warren, 
Sayre, Pa., announces the sponsorship 
of the third annual POW tournament. 
This is a closed tournament and not 
open to individuals - only clubs with 
membership exceeding 5 members. 
The tournament is to settle once and 
for all the perennial question of which 
of the unlimited clubs in the nation is 
really the best. It offers these willing 
factions a chance to put up or shut up 
- the winner to be given national recog- 
nition and a gigantic team trophy, All 
entries must be composed of at least 
a 5 man team with either local or dis- 
tributed headquarters, A $2, 00 entry 
fee per team, and a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope, should be sent to 
Mr, Greenwood's Pennsylvania ad- 
dress 

Our infiltrator last month ended up 
in the wrong camp; he thought he was 
in G3 instead of Design 3. Our replace- 
ment for this pistol -whipped unfortunate 
finds that the correct addresses are: 
G3, c/o Ralph Fellows, 613 S. Case, 
Michigan State U. , E. Lansing, Mich., 
where the amateur wargamer can ob- 
tain blank counters and hex sheets at 
nominal costs; Design 3, e/o John 
Adams, 10 Juracka Pkwy. , Schenectady, 
N. Y., who provides military research 
of all kinds for a fee. Sorry 'bout that, 
"fellows". .... 

No sooner had we gotten underway 
with Shakespeare when we became in- 
formed that a rumor exists saying that 
the plays of William Shakespeare were 
written in reality by Edward de Vere, 
17th Earl of Oxford, an Elizabethan 
courtier who enjoyed some fame as a 
man of letters. A Thesis written in 
support of this hyposthesis won an 
award for its writer, Dr. Leonard P. 
Siger, Ph.D., Washington, D,C, 
whose brother owns the largest Avalon 
Hill retail outlet in Baltimore, Pop's 
Discount, Belvedere near York Roads, 
We don't care what you say, Pop, we're 
not changing the name of the game, any- 
more than we would change the name of 
our Gettysburg game to Eisenhower just 
because it was fought on the farm of the 
17th Dwight of Ike. 
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, J"1 IH ■ I J <■ . C.jju , L>K'*, Di7 FOJ-H Spi. , 

■r;i>fmia., c*iU. fiT^j], 

Mli'niLurt '»'ic(,|[ni:r. in MunKh I !■(«'. 
ta-taci.-Ii Ccfftiany [TUMI who «1f4 ltd 

moviRif Uhe^L, WiUl' Albcrr GF^1?u1l 
n.<H Sv-nl Witr< Apt C. sai BK*thj 
Chf- U. K. A. . 

^kLlJ'fu. |«Dftr*J :-■:.■■ PQM -CP-P|fHU 
lor ItJiLikiir-f, Tat tin and! jtdhn E [rtd, 
ii - ■ -, »mI>- luy riiifr* I Blmk da lire slight- 
ly umpd Walrrluu it.il A K. , li^Vt 1.-,1J«I 
lit n r l.. Wrlla Sam D,tJ,ie.. d7b"C" 

Ivk r,im. , a ii P; rnlif ^Lift 

A9L iB-Jr^jiTrLick^ ur^jn^.j^Liunx irLiri raTcd 
irL Ij-rifift puuil rufi uphirLil Ln^ r j^lji^rOd ft* 
net* »r.T, i, UgB njfn UltTT**, cfa 
i miy ,l : ^*w r»im, Philip Mu« K rjvr, 
pin. HI 1 *, I Ji.ulu, .■ u | J l Til.' w.nlJ 

niidi j.», «k ii»«d r*\h uKair. 

Sb* Ii r.he TtttiK rural' »oi««K*'^ l ''K ! *"*^ , f* 

[pi fo wie sc i^e r-*mp of rhr *pj(Tt^n", 
tFKijf n*i«U La luin'^K hbIoiIv* <c*f tjn« 

tluhf ln(arn*lKic^l ii*mmf[. (TtIm 10 

I "ft- K-iy gt« Whiton-r., 11X1 Cn«rry, 

W-ntad P1JKI uptWQrM* > u r &Titi h 

inrbudy »ln^ All gaTfaett in Sin UiC(* 
iTOa.* W«toM tikt IC I(im a til*. Pwvid 

WHf. 7+70 C a L,,JJu A^- . Vjjnllj, 



i.-.L,.. -■-,:: ■;,-■ 

.rilf j.t I.J4 Hnacn 



I ■ ■■ I rU'" !3|J ; irDl 



147 ■ ■ .i .., . 

Ar.,nJiJ t C^li 

Cj|jlL'*nlans i. 
uk « riUJ 1 fI 

ilnii'L knq|«[l ui ii«ii l( I"qt| il" «'« 
- i :.;■!!. Tijp jjtpuL]u-n» ■<.:.. ttf&tfl- Bill 

Hnvn.lL. ^iT Milr.knull A-.f. . Wliylldn. 

Ah M'L'H. Wh, tal-p niriTibsr inLi-JH- 
■Icciiin i [uiiiJe. b. hililrlifirji (Jalt E.rhr- 
relck Cr>icp* r Amtruvkur Honiilaiul. 
Si'Lurn " LrfnHtnii tar [lln.ul .irvrtCnPi"? 
fmn Ain-y Cirniip Wn-^t. Win Ipc; 
Mtfrta*! MflnryrL'. **a lird B . -Man. 
nJTIAn. B^-lFh, C*I1F". 



ATTi-nrbon -ill Tli(ti» 5b* uianr rr 
(♦in a.f.ji i**r()"Pii(nft riniu . jem 

fi|Kr*#aM Horn n lip d' j a.rET.,i«t. 
VLilar' VMM TIM ClxttfUr' 

. 1 .--. . ■ ■■■■' -'■:■ : 



■ i- 



JS&« 



■[-. Ehi- r.j fi hr icniJfl mut- 



.--..;,■ 

S And Iha .i.::r- 
ynp/U t!urrfnctLf r Mnrs fclnnrlihirriv . 

.. ;.i.[.. and h^i'.iv cfti-pet* hi HMifa- 
itojfltrn. «trc whj*ck[ [[ij [utllici imii 
qjEiaala. Furtc. afErtlj ZD£?a C^.p^u. 
^a ratg^a. CHU f, 'JiQT W- 

JstlB Iha i(irtta«! i ■ ,..i i. ,....■ .n - ' Ficb 
AH |[A<iuii rn cll»itip5c n » I Ifniqu* 5y4- 
lurtag^r plj,Kl Liyd^.S PflUI JTjij- 
lu-fdc^'. Will act r V a#5pIurtlfajji T * 1 .|u-I 
^Iklbtrl 5pAi!4>bei ■«■ a! t ■ Et= L H JiCouBliia. 

ILK ^,. Tl„, «,„, C j.i C»liJ- 

JOtr* lIiiL. Arr«, Swing (iirmra In ^nn 



■ tiip dcrr^Ti4n,l 



OrPOJ^KTS WAHTED 

; .■ ! -i.L.iL:. '..I'lrV. 11 lIUl" I » '■ " :■. I :. .'.!■.■ 

inM, tontjC|! Andy U Jbi-a jky, Sb/V 
fin i I tan I'laCc. Notlh Hill^wQaJ, GaJkit 

K) a-_ISJi, 

Hjw, riHM r»!- Sh*Jij*. 1»hmsh Tjl 
tier, QUt*. U-BojI, AjR. frtarl «mj 
in Colof*io af USCAC, 3*M1 U l«l*i- 
tenuil. C«(»t aJ] with U, Chrta 
fnlatrn -ICfD S, T^ll, Su^i, Douidei, 
Cjjjr^ikj flOit;, JuLli Llm bril 1K1WI 
Tf, il.r- [.ilk* aJ ludkc, A.i'iH.Ld 4 Uul.- 
Hn^_ tha fcinnifkeT nT n-w M..lje : ! iihil - 
btty mu*l bir jilcind. My Oudj M111. oBW 
k--iuld j.Ei]rnnc dr.jfi a k^euic ipF AJ.I^j 
Itorpa IB 4 moin**^ St" r»ing' *nilaibn-na, 
PiL: V»U - Jff jHJif l n?n'* rtnlt*f!g»rt hy yijiir 
frrmer (Job, 4ih S3 P». Army. Pjul 
a«F.ulJM, 4 W*ddall Kd, , Miiicheiwc, 

Coin. ^___ 

Th« 4th i5 Pipir*! Army rlilmi rcn- 
Iti'I ullt.l, 4113 l« flifrlindtpg l( (HilCam, 
i^unii Aj|j(ia 1 lor 1 a Arnny Grciup :Js>rl'-.- 
#4*t f KJ^ CLkT*., Mim W of EtiM.ca.tian, 

fcn.al HjrMftid, UIH, 

W*ntedl Any All rt'atjjrr.lf T7tJb*« E 
joLn ^ PBM cluh wirti 1 lutura, Control. 
Camma-nd twdbIi atili .vailfiUU. Send 
*f*, fipcritocc «nd i-'i ui HiiiL-ui 1 ih.j.1 

thT-ludea PBMJ t* Jim £pf*r*e<t, lif 

Va u *hall .^i. . ?:■-■■. L.-r.v^i.. f.o 

Tlie -ItliSS P*n,e*i Army 

L-liib In Hem Enniftnd ndUBj^iin... Vti 

|» Lmtlc-friHnd upon iKr fir 1(1 u f llaLLLfr. 
BeiTT*me aubjeELjiirdial Aljiii LdBhci , 

ffli^lElirad Ril., GjIcb Fcjiy. Gam* 

nbW*. Phoni. Jn.4>flSJ, 

■Jin m ,.,.>„,-», Tn ih» jpirlt nl HAdua 
Ha]p H H|BJ 4th tf PAniar Array -HB ita 
ilite» finiilr. irv cHjIIbj nj[tng AfeR" 1 *- 
foil Arrwy Grniifi ^F>r<hp*a« T Old »»ii 
iwcumh wltlmiu 1lghrln.jj Plr*i * Otif-r a I - 
A piip pa rtf ijfl r at r Raynvumj una PLcil* , 

GCWiMMSIIIj 21 OLftpiin PLie*. Hbtt- 

far"-. Conn. 0r)ir4. 

KulmtL*t*X*. Did /:'" -J.- ■ 'J '"■'■■ U 4 
"(lircit" l>y ABir#*4«r? Haw «» jontr 
nwr tii'nu fliiliLlug ficBl? Ai-..; -: « n.i- 
L. not inviptTblir, TliE Itli SS PannEI 
Atniy will pruvtr Hub. DHgAdcluhcer 

G*.ry DilatftOf T Cnrjia. i.i"i Atlrlaidc 

□ rla^ircjnjl A ra ynn chicken' If ml 
tha >lh R»:i:h wUl EHmb. you In Blli*- 
KM4K, .StiUPjrad, Alt. o! D-Day F"BM. 
wb Uka Blki«, P.UHLifl*. MIL**, *ad 
MliHB, FCflpoetbualy, Vine* KlCMl, 
Jl-1 WundiitLJl* H0«d, m|rfiiBg[«n r Jjil, 

t^Jt. 

Kump.fl.rUjtlLi.A tl^J-atli jrniriB B la JJaln- 
W«r«l P^nwits L)li>iBLjh II L-jLLLn|j fdT 
MfUlMWrti U LdLBfBVtrd ibumy H, M. 
C*™y *n Aihton St. , r?Um, , D*(, . 

i«rB01 «f yKone DU iiW, J9>n. lid. 

j..- 1 .mi ;J ii;r hu.f'11 jcajju.g_r 

Del.*i^ian* l*at ch.n^t I Tht fourth 
Rcicfc La muc-hlnj. over ■(oh I ! W* fll*V 
,■:*.■■ .<:*■::. Afrlka. E--.ir f r-i *a Rujaian*, 
Mli. . ■-. .1 ,.,:;■ ..;-., ■■ I-.: I'l!-,- 
U«i, Fl.ujlLl kekh II. Q. . iQ7 nowl«nd 
Pk. G-l>J.. tfLllmlljjtOn. Dfrl. llt&l, 
I rtr-ulF^ jihTi in r.*Llyiibu.rK Jruin up- 
iiirl flrhcl*. The JrfiiiL will Ie tl Lloli- 
■■!.■' ij. . vsij dm* uj fit tit" CotUacI Mt. 
Jaaeph l.-diil* Vaeca, Rm 9^S, tins 

^iThiiiHr DhlMnttty nf fcraaurita, WjbIi- 

Hn g rr,r., CnC- ZDPI t, 

ff»ul»d P-B-M G*PTftirh cppnnanr* Tor 
Billli nl clir- riuL(jp. Tnurnjmrnl pjnmv 

litLnB. r^yLaiiT BirtLc Mani]* md RuL« 
L>'uo»liunj a* pUhUahadi in Canef^L. 
MO-nla /-#ljiiB\' Boh 215, ftf_ I, Ala, 
jumth HaLlwiiTna B«»li. flofida JJSSI . 
Arr vo-u. QcriahiLnR in *n LnitpLlc^iiH.1 d-e ■ 
i»-n :| N^'d JiVf o np9n.er>t» lor Bi.Wt #r 

Furl UrnnLdf jcdmpultriico w *T i tuir |, 

:l-vti>Mii>n* Cafljyiijsn, ind Diplcnutif 
hi... ,, ■;,...< <:>.■<:■ n-,;; w* ; ;.i-.:j.-. 

llAliTlIM! b5ikCo. 6i1l flu- T5fl h Fi. 

FlrHHi'Ly. Gcill^lil. 

&sp*ti*uc p ■! %«!«■«« h7!bS3 E bui 

ritrnputr'F Lvpd uu^r^amr 1 In r [nf.ini ry 
Arhntll! HoslLllLlr* ImTTi t? lu 10 
Jmu.ru,! 1p-l Idilq P. CuiOrj 

linUf$34Tf«9A>[F<*llll Arm-n.-CJrr.Upi 

K] rlbo T-D, "*'. ISJ1, Fi, Winning, Tpa, 
U4a^, ff r-r.n.il <:rnnh.n llr.lyi 
Whal^i' A nether Survfly '■ ■ Yuri. I I 
LIB I (aiifi-rllfr »Lrlc Stir Uhch AK aim? 
V'lii >j I -l v 'i»r> wiih *»lf.a«ldrp B-ierl 
Bnmri«iik pnv»L«p«i (M»- f.bjuiij. jjr«<i 

J.itrinarrn. J.B4H kachaEL* tJitw*, l.himu- 
Loa, Gck.i K iij >0C0^. hUAJ i-opllnj 
naadrd. 'hfatM Lhtr mild. 



OPPOMENTS WAKTED 

ntd uma lata Jr'B-M Kuipa, Siilitiarid 

■^■LEh. urh<r P«:bbiC;j Blada-nu,) 

UabrA Khnitni Km Ihc tfJULHuan 

■. !■ wji|.Ea ■.■;,'.!. tin 4. IjJuW n-i#ri-,ut: 
o,nd jia-. n tna icILOi. Hiny ^runm inri 
poaitiufnf »rt BiYlUihL«r f«r l^rlhct 
irLforiTilioii write Lp—.» H^ndaijiiij 
miM \i. t-ind. parwtig, KhHb », JdiS-'J, 

(jlCJ.tCr C.;'r.|nn,tiin., Thp ISCEIIICl 

Kmitunkt CivaJry DirLfwn tbttu.i«i tin 
JcfFiiod Lr. the Tci-SUto aito. U v«u 
i'.i"fi| nur ii i j'v i - ■ - a ■ hJl!». , r,-'v Co 
Ind Kriitiu.ay Cj*tltJ QivLthtn. jb 



UUfnl* 


ilill.n! [J JUU rfil.1 U 


1 [01 /ib K 




□ioB. tJuii iL B6mhttj 


1 [III.,.,. 


llnlv*.T 


.Ity rnnUrt S.l>phrn 


, Li 


Fctri-a! 


HjJI. C.jrlioiidjlE, IUU 


iuLb. 



Wnj UkB .!i.- ■■.■:.; S l':|:i.-, : .. :.. Dulije, 
A-JC v-r Q-t>*y. Will nl *n r»HW MI4- 
'k*y P ni»ni*r(l< if y-iu h*-*» a PHM b^b- 

TPm (rsranrd o,n,[, 1 ?n ,l tij m man In 
r.y|* Cnapai, TOB Till Av». , CthtfUut- 

t, 1n , llj. <jt T Z0. 

Opjfmuma ««4n>B0 - chitajtu Ar*a r 

r>I«ltl lilce lu-licB lOr ill AH (WTUMi 

P^KitiUa* y 4J-Uiy. AlrtJu JfLdrjj*, 

Baltic Hi th« t'...i-, , "1 ,:|..,.T ,.-. Dtilt- 

jtylu, 5 f GujitLBilfftndbl. 1 am Msdtr*!*- 

lv CiorrionieiMl andwiUldke *kttU" aide- 
i.i.n|jfT TtTHH JSean, igf £i, tsll £, 
Titc4 BUd tl Chietatn 11. Ul,, Pbnhc 
_flA.]-_"fla_T t 

l' j .,,i; M-,1' '■:'■■■■■■■. - -ilv ; :l.iri,'r,l-.. !..,1i.Lr.i 
iinnlriiiji iftle rt *ii-tl in Lkld.yin|; *ii- 

i-,.iilv, and/or fqrmini; PBM i^Bntui 

pltijE tr-r.U^r AiJin '.h ...,..-.. i/hllni-jJt 
U*Jl H 0&W. HO. fJjllfuilar, UI.M. [Luf.- 



'» ot I 



a^sfiE 



I |jj -Tl^HJ. 



nm 



. Kontucky 



Achning 
1-h, -»i 



r-irltl MaebIkiIbI 

n*« hillltHri, Will »Lan FhaLLBn|Jr any 
tlUl>B Nil LO"J*tr|llF, K.y. ""i In Jano- 
ic-faca umku. Mm *<H1 ™ D u.tl 
C#***BSS SWrl fiBWBl, AjLT H*mptr-ari 

Rd. Wi'dlW. , 

Vi<Lt4Fyl Spactr* tiWiA rci DliW Mr 
Auj;ii»l BlUUl rifil P J4iri Dl* i^+nninij aiae. 
iDin K.i.hul^ru|ipT UcasTJt*, wrlli !■.■; 
tiflrtc i". LutiuVf J 1 '* Somtuunod fc_ h 
LDLiiayillB. Kft -VJii-J^ *m* tadiy, 



'Jn:ji li'rlilno.w^. ,, . Pica J* nnaJ<* )"M» 
iliitM knawa to htika I":?-", |DW 1 Ij. 
ti-j H ftjthl Lj.ci±. phret-Birtirt. La. 
Ai lu Lift,;! Afitrc not Hr,rr.':l*n.d , i Afmy 
fjr.iuj.1 FAiriltFjai i Ijitiii* lulji and tnrj-.- 
ptaUa dniriiLi*[Jxju uf Nc* tarf SUIr *nd 
EHfJhwlBBfc Ml Fh^lEnn,** to Ihta 

|i Ajjfi-Fjanr nhrraliEjl BrliaLLbby, 

liWUHlBiS I., rV.rtUn.1, N- , ^ 

Uaniic* imliel *H1 luULn,. u,^j, m c rl 
mrlie Tn« a Dink'* U>d vr. niu. wjtilj 

L-flul All cJuh carrsTnjndBr* wtLue :•>■ 
pMTB4*Bp ,:< A MtVLnj Vfar,|[i>nPTf can- 
rarabcri, Cotiuer. limmw Allard, 111 
Cnrtur.EE, !>..vi:ii:!l ■■!" t.lLt-.'-. -:,:.:n.i. 

Mi^ni. 

Hilr AtfU.-iatbr. Aj(;rnKr U'J1<* Ih? 
■nave-*! Ihr tab Final vf AR|(if»«B»T 
rif.i.iH..n.i'-. ■:. .-.'■; ,u,noir,.i. ... , l, , ,. u.«: 
ai [cclj.itd. Wi.nl to JO-LB ' Any efpoBt- 
tierar Ocaali-r.c lor ZAaLLr net » ■ r **>ru 

ietJ' lAdmuall Ji>hn rUr.tsur!. I* 

Sanger Avr,^ vyi,t<rvilllg.,_Mj.lr.r; D^tfl. 
W»nt*d. Oppo"*^i in Alnk* Knrpa rtm, 
ilic. AviionHUl <omc iiCi lo Ittt Vrltk 
PAnana is The Dumdjllr, Md, arpa, Gb.II 

tn wrkbiSLuE.ilAiirry, 9*5 Mildred Ave.. 
., Md,. tliU AT * *-tJl L Ate 



OPPOHEtlTS WANTED 

Ut't Btrur4 KnnlUI,, i^ai" L.s.-r.rsr, 
Iifiri,!;, kluchig^n 411-JU, Age IT. 
The Circle Trlir.n liantitr ul tft.( Aj( 
j:f ij:.: HoEritlan.i wave; ■ «=)■. !^illr .;j;rri 
ovii MinnxailU, IjiWA, WtfCOOtin, IciiWA, 
"■.'.,. il. and South Oahxla. ..;.■.. Hanitobj. 
TIlb l«E Anr.y nc«4» man., A(jr<ittiT 
llUi aJit*1 Viitar Ccrtcl. ^Ul Juni4- 
E*, tliJLJlh, Mijn.rBUL*. 

JCj.iuai.i tiiJ WiMavriApal njotap 1 J^i^ 
Uir flUkMti In Jib*i«l* 111* n-iildwcBT. 
Jnm *f,grriiF.r HnmirLind h a > •} AWmy. 

Srnd <ny a pp] U aliuna ■; . l, ; j;. ,■■■ - ]lf 

Krviti K=.lt j. ill Wen it tli Fattata, 

lf ^r.m.J Clnj, » ,i full i 

Fi*r Sals: D-luy. P"ig*,. st*lin K r^ci, 

*nrl TllHIrkiTlPg. Ho-i«.nnjtilr prirfc*- 
flaaa* tfUW !«■"«■ P"»^ift«, L«ui» Wa*- 

icrniit. >MhyTlo*i<r D». . St riftntetidy, 

nla.m Tm-k l ZjfJc. 

With id jqiih Uncle, W'lU itirt Net*' 

Yorh Branch if an* Dal •Kl'ting Uriiiy. 

Hlv* Wai*rto4. C4(iythurLt, Cy.«dai. 
EntinU and WlhterlCIl Pbrri p.id*, B«Bb1 
detail* la Hu**er!l V»nC***«rmii 3H 
WhiUlEild Avt , MhJIjIl-., N*j- Ifttd 



i w m tajt* piUwr *id+ [fbm) m iny of 

Ihara ginuii iiulln., AfL, flulpj*-, 

G*tTY». ('*■!) *fld nui<JiH>, Maine 

nnly very *np*r ian.r. *d j^biibt.iLb cBuly. 
1 rada Bill* HI Midway pi*l lup ^*iryc. 
t>t L*«in.t--tico**d only. Ilm Mac Hut r 

J imp P»yrB)«cd Rd. . SUvft ^Mtti Hbf> 

Aa?fl4. 

Frllp" vir^imiE ■ I Act w», jdMl >^= 
Lrp^a. TJIJ So'Cli Pr*-Etjraaflite Avnion- 

atile any-wharcl fijjiftd on. merll. In- 
furnnjli^iij jl>u aii.V Pbm ylnijr -St*pu*H 

C rJ wl t>1 ■.'....!„■ r :: ■ |..i . . -■-,.:,,...;. 
M-*. DI7TK- 
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ra*»fi Pi*nalwp( k. hi*ndl* >ppop*nli-. 
Tlif W. r, A. u/inr* you, Bajily at soon 

b* p-i *♦(«.[*, #ili* P*yJ Miiehtll, J l » 
Korlta Aw*. , Njeic.k r Mm. 
iVilL play AK Phm 



^^L 



-..f.-i 



Uiarwurn, IJLfTiLBiFi jniin ^pj.^lre'a 
e:*li»b. Jwln or tLull-ngB- i(«p u,lr«uiuua 
SptctYB' rfrmy. W* h ll !■« *ililnp. ra kiajr 
Horn yoiL. P.5. Wal'r* Ch».Eir*Ty. Snnd 
i!hjLL*n(!*f in AK., Wi.nrlWQ la Hick 
i -iiIht '",'- tit e-ll'-^.'i, l>*aFl»Tni, 

MwriiAan. 4HIJ4. _^^^ 

Mie>i f tWaWVarii AH yen Inwreneid 
in fatc-to-ffctt t*5£nM? f Hr safLfi lLW*|tB. 
ftf-Bh ^ncnpntilien. «nd i:uop*ralia-n. 
The ire PAM* b* tE>m*«>pB ip Uith. jr#m 
rirjiud fta.pida ad- DttuVOlfc GontMt 
Drwu DrMrElaa, ^0* HutbeJI, H&nRh'jm, 



\! 



IVlII **kr in an it body . 


ir aciv ttnud in ^ 


PSM Kimt oi Ban! 


■ Dl IlLC Bwl**,- 


!fllMI VE.Lryi. R[J II. 


Pal* Sir.? ?;r.l,-.. 


Me* Ttjid IJ-tSft. 





UPPQHENTS WAHTED 

*FForcd Turn <ti|ip>») WtllftLLI? OIItft 
nhin.u.ruL.u... A-tt(tithtt|. .'..-, w;-.: n... 
■ V1U w- 2F1 S, ralrviaw Park, OIlIlv 

*ttti ^^^^_^_^^_^^^^^^^_ 

ro.rr.l'i favilif . ibIlt-b : u J.-lEI.u- f» Ci 
T* f»F* nr. fftiv, 4„ v *vj.lun HS1 
aim* Jam** Wnrlry, Ubi HiiljtBrirJd 
Clanet*. Cbtiui.,^,!, T>«un. a^T. Ul 9 



Ui llFBC 

AnyXrLB intrrjaEBd In ft&M iSIHiinoi-ail 

jmy tHu»B, Iha C«imlii Armj LA b4l> 
arrCsn jiamainF fh* BuLap (my rnn]r*. 
Ih« U.E. Arrn-y *Lth frpllrittll minor >n 
llfin antlcnAB, CMVIB«I p.. N*H*r. IMh 

Af »i, T'Ji^^t'. LTim jj*i.b. 

FTl"W op*.e-n*rfl1.» ^*ntC=S in »Mmcrl-d 
f«Mi.*t>, AErLk* Karp, <C*rn»*. F j *nd 
&alllflh( Buiitt 1ti|hBF|.. tnhU't laPi-y 
G Grillilb.*, Mil Irfc+I* tjt, . trlgvaVlMtti 

Qtiic- \4JhO. 

SpeclfCa Ohir» Bth Armv «Ecilt«lrlO 
lory owtr WC I of Ohra. Trurt tclunc tfl 
4Jj#*er q«i' reqii* sla- Asuon* *lihin.t 
to join SptctJ-e or if iwuVe llMidy in 

-rite- ClLfl flrii.a.ld. tftftS LMatac-rr 
Jojii aadiat*'"Thli IB ftc anly dfmn- 



I tlnlkve K^hdalcitej m D-CaVk 
Gu.djU.iul kt Dul ( i. M, lIuiLle at 
BLda-a. !M-l;. 1'fn ll and *ill [akt 
be aiiyuiiE. Wiltc Jutl lUcln. 1TQ-H 

I iOih Avr.. T.mnki, T*. y. a* fhaa% 

JL1-JZ^-I9«», 

Inln nc.W W«fbtt BE.. CurnnuELj ;"'"." 
Elan I rip*n. C* jLI* iixf i ucriiml In 
p^TUinrtr r"ifw ■7riall«tng.[ , 1 Oni J , Cant 
.1.1 j and 1M.T II iuh ArtMtaiE mnaidnrnd 
■,'»^>Tr». WniF Miri rlimlin. ._.■,■■- 
turtttiVi 1 5ui*n fit,, iiu^k" FsLU t 

H.r. i z#;^ r 

frppanttr"* . MMmnd in flJili l^ilje. A K 
ulll play rlUl»JT *1dF any rule* all tilftl- 
Lb ng.* v . ccaptrd. 9 n nt ^Oldjif«-a]]i*c| la 
A. K. 10 fir i^h*rj Jt« t*v* jrjind playpra * 
J<S* POII.JT-Ih fC WllahlTF r> , NortJi 
g*.hy.Q.n, W. T. t HOV 

Uoini'l *«ivj5nt htftaj |ti* fi*PL"* to pJ.ay 
AJH wartainei (acr Id-Ht* 1 Loc-kLtag 
bj L>njiOMnti L9 the N f Y,5. ar*-a (Ob's ■ 
lei abtv BronjiK rfo aanir be.hU«tL 
Fr*d SiihathlcT. i li7b-5haJni»p>ja** Av*., 

Bmiu, h.y. ipii^ 

AlIieuiiijI Dfi rim 15lb Patjifif Divi- 
.,.,., af CiLCCJ- i- cwrrunm^ 4*r 

by dr,r vL<t+Bt*>i Wriit Cdrkt r Hilt ul 

■!,.ini Maiii riu»T'Lht ; ]jj. 1 9 T Hieijj Point 
Unari, F.jjiI Himpliin, H. Y. L" . ■ Inioi- 
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Iha fUJi-jidir- ,i' nur :|iSh '. • "'■- 
qijt ai or vihar lucb Junk, ti I puijuiap 
La to fi-ad pla-yl^B pifFn'Ta, II yun live 
in thr Hii^«d*i*, JHarrUan, LiTthmnni. 
Mair.i«n*ek, ot Wh|i* Plilna, N. T, 
CHIKV Ch,rLi*)<.dB*n. £7 V«"»r Rh,, 
Hifarr Hajlti fJ.T- IQStl ftC J--JJt>5 any 
J£«j , 

,'intr^;-, .n I AUiWBr /o-hn-petT' * turv*y . 
LlBt fjmrilE aide- fur c4Lli |4n.iB J [«JJ 
ii aLdn. L-bah^t. ii dLfftf.ltllt ii'ull** J*td. 
t am 1ij.j1.ii.jj Tm Ln-i*-r«*iii. nppiinentB 

InGlendalr-HiiigJ'wrwid. f;ijnLM.LKL.B.**d 

}jp.j].r, M-fl 7TU. AD*-j Glrud^Lc. 

PHivg To rfc 112 ^, 

Tn-r Pr'irrtjpun T^aillp ClrciuTi hap 
*i*mmpd th* apjgrpRBnr Mrlr In TVrw 
tipjUTUi. Ha^ wi innaunu tki IU" ra- 
tion of N»* Yc-fl* SliTfl. Jp«n or Mghi 
our am *tua irmlrt. i"r'-,,|: C'li'irrjui!- 
ci* Fr4Dk fKUlipn, t^O Oakland JVvr., 

Mr. ft re*, M. t. HHV50. _^ 

Ll ^511 iiV# lfj Mb* Turr S]»w. Joim 
Uantjot liKUt wjih (hr 6r*i wit ejubyai, 
Sc»i ILot rjJ j(airia* h n r ■ ,-■'..• ►, And 
pbfn *quippr*n[ Tn- i,4ur*nc* Kll*l*<><t, 
M jrr.iLi.i-. £!■< jlrooKiVB. Wew ¥i)i>liE 

liZIl, 
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lit AtwictMai ITomeUnd ot 
L-niirpirl Aeiilt Gfnjufci Harln«a*t Cen- 
JtjL nautiBRiit Llnv (.ongiwtt flf Michl(lifj 

ir :■'.>!■.. I All rn!l il.lirilll .l,-f »-r|..;.. .If. 

Brig. r.*ii. QiLkWcailucid, ii+7 WilUr-d. 

JirinaW, hlicb. 'UfjO,;. DcadJLIXJ Feb, 

i fir E>uH«iflgi _._ 

» \f$y M !l" ^*»JJjnn riuntfi jra *a*jL)' 
abl* mM fr i-in Oli; LuL nital ajWltSMZ, 
Wo'Ll A4V* all Cqlor* of blink rounlnrt, 
artof Bin-.fttF«, 4snd >[j*|.'i , Ji fFiuFkipF- in 
K*lp6 Faltcui*. A| ■, bj f^i,,, MSB. 
(Lam j F j > nlWia > HW1. 4*8 i*. _ 

lL4. J hiLiiL! bi rlravf nncaia wjlIi a brnad- 

auftvrdt ir.-'i uiii ..i i ■ xjf- ■■.!■*.;., 

rutl HIRI, munTlUOi. rn**.* ifliHHIj 
• liri uf*r-*„ cFU#T, perhrllionJ, and ftjjhT 

i«rBM*r> WTiMi ih« r;hjAO*ry, 4jl| 

ManrjT. SfCnW rMmt* > feThn*, MCUb. 
4ft?ifa. 

WaKlnai Ut CGnorH*p|.Bi. BfiJgc, D Day 

tioh >VK> '6* pbrn. AJqc Lt, pEr»on. 
rlavi Ll-vrtd A, 11. (amaa lir ahnut a 

v-ear bm b-.a-ve- luit aiatiad dWi Ccn- 



WLll pl. r DxLajc. D-D*y. Mr Dcttyaburi 
PIiul. Eii!ir; aide ind jprttmat rvlc*. 
Will EjLaf ILiliLlCd. i.u^iiEkj- pf K.nrni± 
•Inc. I am alibi B^Wlf i™pii 1- 
rnriid. Barry KEli-hii«[, 40> 3. DnfliHJ 

fjr.. riajU.n. N.J. BU31Z. 

r,(t»ntiLin .** Jaricyi PridDfUn *•*!*■ 
[I* Gi-b.Lip 19. motHIIlnif In lb* 0a,Fri*n 
3[«n I Jeln no* 7\p a part of a ! Li ai 
rlltt flTgAni«lll»n, Wa n**d yau ! Cati- 
UW1 Mlk* Ob*l#flBlty, .tifj Aahlaftd Rfl. , 

jmrtimn. '"aw J*raey 07^01, 

Ftvm buljiH. fcltr-it IH**. UHU Uraif, 
/ill hi. Jam** Rd., Ralatgh, M^rTh 

CllQUlu e7a"7. ^ 

War .laanrialiran i*a n ia ?nu Thl* M Hip 
.1 rr r -..- i' r- Eaf a i — .-. rLnhi ..nd ^-f hdvf 
ijacd ^tjtnmand. f>u*l* «'p-r"i in di T'p < ^n1 
atiipt Jm*re.i*d7 Apply- Vjt Aiw- 
Flatlop STBS-S. Wt) T*F,a;l*».fi(iFl Lan-. 
Cbarlolta, H. C*F llrjj Irlell. KdrrWl 
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A!Li]ffLH.Brkar«rlpL[Bd L 

Many UIMJlWnh, »rt HDM availahk. All 

■■at**)* ruptyl Vlr!t» Atvln Pllr*. i. ill 

Drir I", A*i*. Oklalinm* J4ft 4fl. 

JnlH 1h.*- _ p|"itr -'Imp^rLale Nutj,™ niaJT- 
^j*-". If* !*X* rjrtty (h* fj"«< tf rr,Tn. 

pitm Writ* w SturmAiJiTrt Map*. 

rn.f1d.4L, (til 5- IrwlnntFin., T'll »a , ftkla, 
noma, tva ,r(a4l apihila|:a iha ajjitPf?* aor a 
SUtti th* BJIlJ. 1 p'ay |>DV| Bl.ll 
U» y-013 ■?>"« V'EiJurni L, Murnhi^-a 1 hi V 
tf III* Ga-nerll-> JW. P»E fJ.ODlWSIJ 
aend ycu Lheae Lar,u*i Cr any nlh-ai ypn 
rJiMCM. C*i4ld Whit*. tiiCa >,. t aajt^ 
r-lrtcl, I'onlftcrl. Ofinr, 17 tH, 
D»rl>BFiap* Cha-jlanfe lUwdii, Alatka* 
VukUr>. Wurthwral ltttititrV Hu mplv 
in lhrrr >rr' » ta.pj LulailuicL a f c Cjjltd. 
Alan mf"! j- ■■ ■■ (>ta,yers. WLil ■ i... ■. r.^ ; 
applliiai |nn». (ri*nri nil irrnng prnlaclnr 
«■*.** rtKfly .n- K-»in Ftnark. /QW1 Ht 

47ifc. Prir fllH"Jj OPB-BPFf ST^J ^. 

AlJ Ihoia Who'niva ida* I. ilive.rjlir.nl »T 
IFiroprnaiLop Jot miajna; «it jfai.m*' on 

mt. I will aharn all Lnlarrnallon I |l|n. 
Binfly r.-.-Li-. l51*A,t, Ji r P«il»nd, 

Urapon y7il4. 

If.*Uf;* fine and ionar M :kp Lirnarnl |j£>- 
1*11**31 tlBc-lf-OBUIIC Ct.B.t*#J P Jfl.OV 
«itvrj pltm BLoata,^* ul J, ;« [or ana knr! 
S JS fyr lwi>- pallia ct Dvlik; Own, nn L* 
E. W II Avt., iV r tUr.-l. r-lr-if.-n •nilV. 
Wintm^ tij Join J club E>'Jl 1**1 you'F* 
loo tvrr.iblr or luo »-.-;!. well then i.;;r. 
O, C. E. The flub WlMBrt unyHiin* ran 

happen. :• ■■'. . ■■.>!-." - ■:.".. .■■■."■ be .1 , : 
yEtu did. A. G. C. :|:, . *ri W J- Ave. , 

Eujccn. QfiiciB v7THr!i. 

PBf.1 nt>|WD>iit'(HBnBl I'T BUtukntr; nr 
SiaiinKiad: KShnr aid*:. Preftr. mimrc 

SflpL)r,(rr,(. Am inlrTi;*J«l ip Spectre ar 
Dmk M4tk LiT-uv. *fltli SKofcUn*. Dr., 

Sal Bin. Oebl;u]] 

Ai.hlun>r' Af.lilv.iLB- Dei cljle USIli At- 

tllLBir ^bkhelitcil ul v;hc".;';i.-» binoua 

I5«y P»htbf rilwnairn i* nn Ih* mnva- 
til, njipnaltLon Mi ill hr annLhlLalpd V* 
r.PPd eripul ta'rifP ;JrH si-*a]L. I^ju 
McClMr* AVb . , ShtLfah. P*. 
Iwn yuuna [ 14] playa'PB wi ah in Jr>m any 
pafLBJ. ^.itHitrie OUahLiatHiTi (HOI ClVU 
W*f r . U^h UaaranVy. llnn.i-rtkj SU- 
Un, , HUti, Cuadalcanal. Writ*- Mi*.* 
Utrimin. '")*?■ tilbwrt. *«MfrUiJ,plliaV, 
PA, J«m>, Stoll UoiYrr, **t* Hupibv, 

Phua., PCTruylvJiLBBj liflHTJ, 

Wain**fJ: ■Liff.-d J J lin100l,--n"Hi |F.rA!nKa 
Koipa fcllherl and Blilnkrira- |cith*r| 
with illoprjcipLal Fhilef ctx<«p> EnrNLiflEaF 
C*. pa aily. Vrltt ii )AicbAc\ Hfjrnif h UI, 
]ST5 Edl« Hill Rd,. Abin^on, Pipjwb,, 
[.■aniiiii; lui a Liar-gain* t liavr iHnhltj 
■iifi 1 |>miFB nf LrhUna, MJrH|riTirnl. 
Dl*pati;hPr, VapfJlFk fj . ar,d T* fe1.fi. n. 
PUa**aj>nd TPj«Firtahlp nilitr t to Dntuild 
SafiDBtT, 114 ;...... l f Dr., ; rmf.-i, Pa 

I M I rl. 

LVniild ynn r-ellr-v* P&u fhanr^linr*. 

Vlllt' jLlLJTlrn* *,t "fid a*.|*.a«1i1paBBau p 

♦tamptd *B«*lop* fur Ftftt. I'll pl*y 

*□«!■ ciF>i*>. isftrila »ill f p»tr*d &tT_ 
t-rr ry'ifl* Jt*!j annppp^ifni, JSy »* nnejiT. 
E211J South* mpton Ave.. Wyndtmor, Pa. 

I^LJH. 

ftnyffl* Witn JT>y (d«a« «ir jui Ami put 
Wtff gaPhir CcHamplPB. Tfc,. PELuljLjEirjp- 
■ 4M " Pimlr tin, 0t unr uf the Uj» il 
War* Li* rha ftfiv.-r £mp1r*j. pl*a«P 
kvrLt* Irwy GarL'llB. 447 EtfjatiPth a«. - 
Pha. t-iJU. pa 



li-l 



J-rt*. b^th ArTTiy slOhiLj fha.JJan.Ei*. 

trr'a B.[h and jh|[tc*jop* 4r,x ip Art 

IbatemAntH hMUDLv TaUle, Amt4md(l4 



■ k? Ill Army and ila tllie t ti»Lf« m" Thp> 
i'n-Li.>iLj;H' nT poui»rfuL aj[f.r*ainr The 
liraE. ul Ihe n.i t ..^ pci**ri jtill BlEIiic 
Wr-il*: poinnHjpajBuiocd,, 11B Warfcn, 

gjyi:*-, P*npa 

L-nnkmr Rt 1 XE-fc-d DppUMfll 1* Iha 
JnUnwini eirriB*. Wiltrtap t*itft»¥|, 
Affahf rinrpBlnthaT], ladHi 11 f«irBi-i | r 
Crl:y*BiiTj| luManh. D-Day .U.S. |. TK* 

faatervuLi erply the hellei. Uarryt^B-hn. 
35ib P^t-Q" rid... PhiU., H*. LVLja. 
I med PBM nHOunthr* in Wi!( Tlnn Ud 
5;u.Lai.jirad Mr rid tr. troth tiici. AIbp 
need ll** ■ ;,[— nm! . in AK. Midway, n 
Day, mink;.**, Dulir. Tat tit 1. a.Ad 



OPPOWtNTh #AWI*.1> 



VerJ ujjouiiri.ls Jul Sots 4o te,«c iiliiba.1 
lnlheDeli^*rtV*lUy *T*a. Ilavp Tac- 
Iki, Dlilikrica. St*£iBIrt*i Midway, 
riiiadali anal. Afrjka Htiipa. Cin pl*1 

:ji.,lv vfaicrlotiH BiirtbirtJi njip. Cup- 
i.LiJjir.PnihovLli. )&6* Mirhrl, Phila., 
Pa. T*l G* t.hlth 

■ .;■:. ■■■■■■■■■, .l.ii...- . . \: ■'- ■ i. ■<..■ . 

£ta|ln. K ir.d h Watrrliju, Bui S r (H)1irnaf11tr,l 
fifLELOnai r.ilai ^ ar.Fi t*!iiailL(LLapidL (E.uur.Eia- 
flient ppUrmail rulra^ riiriH bLsliJru ' 
Tniif#in»nt I t "Hil Lake «Jiy aide Hi fltl 
j*>nn. Wrlx t>nuji Itl^ka, liri Oakland 
Hill. I.C.J?.. SnlUna. P*nn* [Mill 
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j ba nn 



ri7i7d~f D . 
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ledfiehimnn'-i' h1n»* ul my 
'>rr-i' u.*nr*rt nffenale* dmibl il + Try 
t>t ' H.i"»«"i! cehm-Ldt., btut SJ13T, The 

r^Lladal. Oh*el*aEiH). S. C. 

fcaily 'Sound Lin- jiari .inA Bjci. X rti* ' 
The K t— ■■rfj» •?! th* LA&CP inviiaa 111 
ITfi ive>f a I LV *f .aViut t| OrpllTIB. C*rri*^oek* 
iu jinn urJEir,d«r ilia Bnw" Blue Uanta 
•14' aviiUhlB. J«kn K*s khuia. ijjiuiri ■ 
bu, S.C. J9£aH. 

Ii Dti-taiur (eniy nie-mbs-r Jai 'War [.im 
iulidalid" irfcil U b* diips-aed, I (lllrfl 
HouMh-n. pl*T *JiyAftT**r(j4TTTF lindivid- 

ja|. £ I lib I No P&Wmerpl>*r*hlpby ip- 
pn.ntn.enl flurnla l I I..E, Bu .U*_ QVt I *°T 
, ■•Q.; Hiale*h. A fjf; 
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a L-i 1 a. , Ark , and Uiii. 
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Bhmjb VJfAer Hr.mTon. 
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All Lr.- 

J. Crj 

r Army, 
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fer Sa.1*. tar.il, Aft, SVUn. IJ-Dar,- 
kndl Bum. All arc ir -.-K.-.-lli-nL B»d(- 
tiDn, WiLI wlc tb.rr.1 lor +1*11 prltc! U 
ypu say pl^tiatt. Th pay F^HIajJr and 

hmndliFi! Thnma* Wakili^lH. fjfl. J J. 
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iipp.jri"n; > in h'lldir, Sp.lIii Attn, 
luy ll will hr EhiP r-Prmar.* ■ nhppl 



in r.tiip,i 

* EhP nprma 
I'CNHHl ■Jid'* Gulftfay |Jyf| 
Tr?«j» tTril*. Jtiln H«r! 1_ln> 



i*-pr n H cfall 
Ml, jT.darLc 



,r„:f... 



e mil Hani, Bon 

v*.. mm 



Hj. il m*n ji MtddL* L=-Tih ' A^J i.-iahine 
i* Embark up lh* H" 1 ' *EM3a*wnr, thajt 
i*. to l«H dlfjwn Saurori, <*Kf rwtc, 
A^-m» BJijaUTC* W* ffltl fcf/EBpt . h-.l 
irrjn WrU* ti*n4all. Mill the try 
I^Lne, AnnajidLale, Vi reiu in, 



Join W, l, VTejI, a htiil*. lhat ha* miiL-ri 
tr> ..II- 1 Ae.yE.hE In .he iUtc* helcv. 
wiflbiEi' Em apply For m<! mberahip. Write. 
Err. Turk. J 10 &arjiard EHtHBtt* W**h. 

qgj^i. 

ChallEngc jsctpted"! Tht IIHl Atm, 
*T AEe.re**or H^rnrUnd. accepts Wai- 
lordl* HQ33 reiinc oE lu pl*« Tint-* t - Toy t 
|ubJii f all uptiuiEala). Maybe nun [bpy'll 
IrCrigCfttlrJt icLviilLuaac a 1 Wiilc Qko«J 
Lam, J»t S. W,, ILJ, Scaltle-. ifYaah 
.^^!-:IL ,V..r„! im., . r*m*n,L-r h : -. 1,-t 
■ and CafabUnOl W» --m m*.rntj*r* [nr 
iha UaCAt. 'Su.tiLi that'* RtCMiny II 

4 ftelLIJ lO ptky AJH ui*rnAtTi«B. Wtll-r- 
M»J. G»n. G"L»r- dy(i»f. COlff FlrA, 
TJHLAt;, i >U Canier. l^ke Crn.*«4. Wta, 
»h7. 

Any ^it gamer* In Wii. lAlcrt-alfJ ifi 
U3CAC. a new *n iiniri Clvb that ha > 
bet-h Ivrrr.td. Trot llkeapy athr-i crlub. 
Contact Dill llhyrr. T65I ntit Ucf/hac. 

IVr.i ALl.a, Wi. ^ 3 S: 1 ^ 

Fur SsJpr One Airika Huj-pi and D-llay 
BjairiE. 31 cath Out aOB6|ll*ttai n-LTuy, 
— Fa M kit. |l. Pr.ilp.lrt. Enilr* ij-i ■ . t>t 
mnal AH iFJinn rnunifr* ^Hfl Jphn 
Uirhalakl, 11 IJt 5 iB »_ j Ulllwa.baPP. 

W;i. jli I S. 

A n3.|Eon-"ji<jB lliiTnCe hl« ?e*h fifmed 
in ti ■«.".■■. ..n'-.i.,. ;j. -r-.-i..-. : It'i 
eallta in* Lru*aa*. if yau. a n 4/«.r yaiar 

club "anti to i.-.in, and ycoi ui* in LVia, , 
,11, of Uaiiar rha r-Ul+ifllppi ronTaci: 

CLurXlW titva^ RLH Unarcijit ct ■ 

UrnrfldJjJ*., Wi*.;. tlL». 

* ii $ "■ ■ "" " l: " lJr ' 1 lb* i..r.-..a.i» ajfplLa 
y ? urdgDm. Th*iAl*»[ Aiur*«-aT Hti»i*- 
UbM L* (mi ul death. Juin and. deltat 
lht« p^BtiJcnt hoi-d*, -.ii-.i,f loslinriii 
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